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Some Early Breach of 


Promise Cases. 
By S. R. Birp, F.S.A. 


Sa HERE are, amongst the Early Chan- 

iy, cery Proceedings formerly in the 
: Tower of London, a considerable 
number of Bills of Complaint 
grounded on an alleged breach of promise, 
or rather breach of contract of marriage, some 
of which date back as far as the middle of 
the fifteenth century. At that period, and 
indeed till the passing of the Marriage Act of 
26 Geo, II., the solemnization of matrimony, 
according to the laws of holy church, appears 
to have been altogether subsidiary to the 
civil contract or espousals, which often pre- 
ceded the actual marriage by a considerable 
period. A pre-contract of this kind was, 
till the 32nd year of Henry VIII, and 
again after 2 and 3 Edw. VI., considered 
an impediment to marriage with any other 
person ; and, until the statute of 26 Geo. II., 
above referred to, a suit might be brought 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts to compel a 
marriage in consequence of such contract. 

If a formal betrothal of this kind, to be 
duly committed to writing and attested, were 
at the present time declared to be the only 
legal basis on which an action for breach 
of promise could rest, a great saving of 
time to the judicial bench would ensue, 
and the public would be spared the recital of 
much of the amorous nonsense with which 
more or less facetious counsel endeavour to 
influence a sympathetic jury in assessing the 
amount of damage, from a pecuniary point of 
view, done to the outraged feelings of many 
a too seductive or too enterprising damsel. 
The law reports would, however, then be 
deprived of one of their most amusing fea- 
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tures, and one on which the ordinary news- 
paper reader seizes with avidity. 

That the courts of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were not altogether without their 
sensational trials of a somewhat similar kind, 
appears from the curious records now 
under review. I have before me copies of 
four documents, all apparently bearing date 
between the years 1452 and 1515, which are 
peculiarly interesting as illustrative of the 
social life of that period. They show, in fact, 
that then, as now, amongst a certain class of 
persons, matriage was regarded principally in 
the light of a commercial speculation, the 
bargains made in some of the cases being spe- 
cified with a minuteness of detail as amusing 
as it is unromantic. The first of these is a 
complaint preferred to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Chancellor of England, 
between the years 1452 and 1454, by Mar- 
garet Gardyner and Alice Gardyner (pre- 
sumably her daughter), against one “ John 
Keche of Yppeswych,” who, in spite of his 
unpleasantly suggestive name (in these days, 
at least), appears to have been in consider- 
able demand amongst the fair sex, as, 
according to their own statement, the said 
Margaret and Alice agreed to pay him the 
sum of twenty-two marks on condition, of 
his taking the said Alice to wife; but the 
faithless ‘‘ Keche,” after receiving ten marks 
from the said Margaret and twelve marks 
from the said Alice, ‘‘ meyning but craft and 
disceyt,” went and took to wife one Joan, the 
daughter of Thomas Bloys, 40 whom he had 
been previously assured, “ to the gret disceyt 
of the said suppliants and ageyne all good 
reason and conscience ;’ and although at 
divers times required by the said suppliants 
to refund the twenty-two marks, he persis- 
tently refuses so to do; whereupon they 
pray for a writ directing him. to. appear 
before the king in his Chancery to answer to 
the premises, which is granted to them 
accordingly. 

The plaintiffs in this suit appear to have 
regarded the matter purely from a business 
point of view, for they seek only to recover 
the money fraudulently obtained fromthem 
by the defaulting “ Keche,” without making 
any claim for compensation to the lady whose, 
affections had been so cruelly and wantonly 
disappointed. 
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In the next instance before us it is the 
gentleman who is the victim of a too implicit 
confidence. 

In this case the complainant, John Anger, 
states that he, “of the grett confydence and 
trust that he bare to one Anne Kent, syngle- 
woman, entendyng by the mediacion of her 
friends to have married the said Anne,” and 
upon a full communication and agreement 
between himself and the friends of the said 
Anne that a marriage should take place 
between them, “sufferid the same Anne 
to come and goo resort and abide in his house ;” 
after remaining in which for the space of a 
month and more, she departed therefrom 
without the knowledge of the plaintiff, taking 
with her “ dyvers evydences mynyments and 
chartres concernyng the seid house and also 
dyvers juells of the value of iiij/.,” of which, 
“although oftyntymes requyred” by the 
plaintiff, she refuses to make restitution ; 
wherefore he prays a writ commanding her to 
appear on a certain day before the king in his 
Chancery, &c. Here the parties to the 
suit appear to have discounted the actual 
marriage by setting up an experimental 
household immediately after the conclusion 
of the marriage contract. Apparently, some 
‘incompatibility of temper,” or perhaps the 
innate fickleness of the *‘ said Anne,” induced 
her to bring the experiment to an abrupt 
conclusion ; in carrying her resolution into 
effect, however, she committed the mistake 
of endeavouring to indemnify herself for the 
error into which she had fallen, or perhaps to 
vent her displeasure on her quasi-husband, 
by carrying off with her all the valuables she 
could lay her hands on. This the quasi-hus- 
band appears to have strongly objected to, 
although he does not make any sentimental 
grievance of her desertion, and, so long as he 
recovered his property, was evidently pre- 
pared to consider himself well rid of his 
bargain. 

The complaint of “ Maister Walter Lein- 
ster, Doctour of Phisik,” which follows, dis- 
closes a very curious story, and affords a 
striking example of pertinacity in following 
up an absconding suitor. The primary 
motive, however, in this, as in the preceding 
instances, seems to have been merely the 
recovery of monies actually expended, 
although the lady’s distress of mind and the 
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consequent injury to her health form a 
moderate item in the schedule of expenses 
incurred by the unlucky doctor. 

In his bill of complaint, addressed to 
“The right reverend fader in God the Arche- 
busshop of York and Chaunceller of Eng- 
land,” the worthy Doctor alleges that “one 
Maister Richard Narborough, Doctor of Law 
Sivill, in the moneth of May in the ix. yere of 
the reigne of the Kyng oure soveraigne Lord 
(Edward IV.), att Cambrigge in the countie 
of Cambrigge, in the presens of your said 
oratour,” affianced one Lucy Brampston, the 
daughter-in-lawe of the said plaintiff, to have 
her to wife, and the said Lucy affianced the 
said Richard to have him to her husband ; 
immediately after which affiance, the said 
Richard informed the plaintiff and the said 
Lucy that he would “depart over the see 
unto Padowe, there to applie his stodye for 
the space of ij. yeres,” at the end of which 
time he promised to return to England and 
to ‘‘ espouse the said Lucy according to the 
law of Holy Chirche,” at the same time 
especially desiring the plaintiff #0 maintain 
the said Lucy and a maidservant to attend 
upon her, providing them with meat, drink, 
clothing, and all things necessary, until his 
return from beyond the sea, when he pro- 
mised faithfully to repay to the plaintiff all 
the costs and charges which he had incurred 
in that behalf; to which the plaintiff agreed, 
“ giffyng full trust and confidence to the 
promises of the said Maister Richard.” The 
latter, however, departed to ‘ Padowe,” and 
there and in other places absented himself 
from England for the space of ten years, “to 
the full grete hurt and hevynes” both of the 
plaintiff and of the said Lucy, who, together 
with her maid, was provided by the plaintift 
during the whole of that time with meat, 
drink, clothing, and all other necessaries. 
After the expiration of the ten years the said 
“ Maister Richard” returned to England, and 
being required by the plaintiff to fulfil the 
contract of marriage between himself and the 
said Lucy, and also to reimburse him for the 
maintenance of her and of her maid during 
his protracted absence, with other “‘ grevous 
hurtez, costez, and charges,” incurred by him, 
utterly refused to do either, “which is not only 
to the greate hurte and hevynes of your said 
besecher, but also to the greate perell and 
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jopardy of soule of the same Maister Richard ;” 
and which sums of money, with other “ rea- 
sonable considerations” which ought to be 
paid to the said plaintiff, are set out ina 
schedule annexed to the plaintiffs bill. And 
the said Richard having of his own free 
will bound himself “by his obligacion of 
the Statute of the Stapull” in the sum of 
200 to appear before the king in his 
Chancery on the Holy Trinity next 
coming, “which shalbe in the yere of cure 
soveraigne Lord Kyng Edward the iiij" the 
xxj,” and so from day to day to answer all 
such matters as shall be alleged against him, 
the plaintiff being fully prepared on such 
appearance to prove the truth of all the 
foregoing statements, prays that it may he 
considered, adjudged and decreed “ that the 
seid Maister Richard Narborough pay and 
content to your seid oratour all such summez 
of money as is by your seid oratour for rea- 
sonable causes asked, and in the seid Cedule 
playnly déclared.” The Schedule referred 
to, the items in which are very quaintly ex- 
pressed, is as follows :— 


Imprimis: For bedde and boorde for 
ucy and hir mayde by the space of 

x. yere by his agrement ‘and special 

desire, paying by y® week iijs. iiijd. for 

themtwayng °. «<j «+ + + CEES maths 
Item : For hir arayment yerely deliyered 

to hir, to buy gownys, kirtells, smokkis, 

CS RMR a Uk Nice, * Hs tee ca CAE Sy” 
Item: For arayment of hir servande 

yerely delivered xiijs. iiijd) . . . . x. marks 
Item : For necessary expences made uppon 
_ hir in tyme of hir sore and gret sekenes 

causid thrugh his onkyndnes and 

chaungeablenes, ful hard to escape with 

Lyiffe, as al the cuntrey kndwith wel ; 

and as yet apperith on hir, for evir sith 

she hath ben sekele thrugh sorowe and 

pensyffenes whiche she toke for his new- 

Jangles o) are « xiij. 44. xiijs. iiijd. 
Item: For diverse expencis made ovir see 

to seke hym, at Loven, at Bruges, at 

Gaunt, and at Paddua, sumtyme by y°® 

Archedecan of Northfolke, and by 

Maystir Edmunde Wryght, Doctor of 

Lawe, and diverse other marchaundes 

at many tymes, to my gret troble and 

charge as it apperith more at large by 

billys thereof made . . - xij 2. xvjs. 


Item: For my costis at many diverse 
tymes in comyng from Cambrige to 
London and ther abiding and sekyng 
hym to speke with hym for the same 
causis, sumtyme a monythe and sum- 
tyme more & sumtyme leesse, during ye 





time and space of x. yere, to my gret 

hurt, losse, and trowble . . . . . xb &. 
Item: For necessary costis & chargis 

doon and made at this last tyme in 

the Mayor of London his Coort, and 

the Shireffs’, &c. ; and in condytyng 

ye seyd Lucy from Cambrige to 

London at his special desir to speke 

with hym; ther abidyng and tarying 

for remedy of hir gret wrong the space 

Of tip. wekys . 2's 1 6 6 6 ee Sitio eee 4 
Item: For myn interest and grevous 

trowble in al the tyme and space of y® 

said x yere, whiche God knowyth vef y 

myght a chosen y wolde not a suffrid 

jor the wynuning of ccc li. and more, y 

remit to your noble wisdome, &c. 


In the foregoing proceedings, it is worthy 
of remark that the plaintiff, having affianced 
his daughter-in-law to an eligible suitor, con- 
siders himself thereby relieved from the duty 
of maintaining her to the same extent as if 
she were already the wife of the defaulting law- 
student, which in effect she was. Itis to be 
regretted that the decision of the Lord 
Chancellor in this interesting case is not, as 
was at that period frequently the case, en- 
dorsed on’the bill of complaint. The facts, 
however, so far as they are put before us, 
appear to have been clearly against the ab- 
sconding lover. 

Unjustifiable, however, as the defendant's 
conduct seems to have been, the claim for 
damages to the unfortunate Lucy represents 
only the sum actually expended on her in 
consequence of ‘fhir sore and gret sekenes” 
caused by his “ onkyndnes and chaungeable- 
nes,” and makes-no pretence to compensa- 
tion for her shattered hopes and wounded 
feelings, which in a modern suit of this kind 
would have been assessed at no inconsider- 
able figure. 

In the fourth of these curious actions, the 
date of which appears to have been between 
the years 1504 and 1515, the gentleman is 
again the plaintiff, and seems, according to 
his own statement, like the defaulting swain 
first referred to, to have been considerably 
sought after ; both the lady’s father and her 
uncle having used “gret instaunce and 
labor” to induce him to take her to his 
affections, although they seem, for some un- 
explained reason, to have afterwards changed 
their minds ; not, however, before the plain- 
tiff had bestowed on the chosen lady many 
tokens of affection which, matter-of-fact man 
o2 
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that he is, he now seeks to recover, fogether 
with his expenses in going to visit her. 

The plaintiff in this case, one John James, 
who appears, curiously enough, to have also 
been a “law-student,” alleges that one 
Thomas Morgan, of Northampton, scribe 
there to the commissary of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Robert Morgan, his brother, 
“instantly labored your said besecher to take 
to wyfe one Elizabeth Morgan, daughter to 
the said Robert Morgan, with whom your 
said besecher suld have in hand by ther 
dromes 100 marks in vedy money,” wpon 
which “ promes, gret instaunce and labor,” 
made to him by the defendants, the plaintiff 
“resorted to the said Elizabeth to his gret 
costs and charges.” And “thorow the de- 
saveabull comforde as well of the said Thomas 
and Robert Morgan, as of the said Elizabeth ” 
delivered to her many tokens—namely, “ a 
ryng of gold with a dyamont;” “a ryng of 
gold set with certen stones lyke to a dragone’s 
hede :” ‘‘a ryng of gold called a serjeaunt’s 
ryng ;” “‘acrosse of gold with a crucyfyx ;” 
“a ryall in gold ;” “a nobull in gold ;” “ thre 
pomaunders ;” “a rebon of sylke;” “a 
pyncase of cloth of gold ;” with other many 
small tokens to the value of ten marks and 
more; “and also was at gret costs and 


charges thorow his manyfold journeys taken 
in that behalf,” which he estimates at other. 


ten marks. But now the said Thomas and 
Robert have, “by ther crafty and falce 
meane,” caused the said Elizabeth to take 
to husband one John Maurice, since which 
time the plaintiff hath many times demanded 
his said tokens, wéth his costs and charges, as 
well of the said Robert and Thomas, as of 
the said Elizabeth, which “they and every of 
them at all times hath denayed and yit doth 
denay, contrary to right and good con- 
science,” and therefore he prays a writ, &c. 
So far the plaintiff’s story. We now, how- 
ever, hear quite a different version, for the 
defendant, Thomas Morgan, after pleading 
that the matter in dispute is determinable at 
common law, “by action of detynewe,” 
and not in the court of Chancery at all, goes 
on to state that the plaintiff, on a certain 
“ Low Sunday in the third yere of the reigne 
of our soveraigne Lord the Kyng that nowe 


is,” in a private conversation between them, - 


submitted for his consideration a certain 


“communication of matrimony” that had 
taken place between himself and one 
“ Mastres Gray of Bedfordshire ;” whereupon 
he gave it as his opinion that the communi- 
cation between them “wold nol wey to any 
contract of matrimony,” and said that, “if he 
might be credebly enformed that the seyd 
John James cold clerely discharge hymself of 
the seyd Mastres Grey, and also were dykely 
to be lerned yn the lawe, and of good and sub- 
stancyall demeanour,” then he would be 
willing to speak to his brother Robert on his 
behalf for his daughter Elizabeth. But the 
plaintiff afterwards stating to the said Thomas 
that he heard say that the lady in question 
was contracted to another man, the defendant 
declined to act any further in the matter, and 
denies utterly that he ever “ labored the seyd 
John James to take to wyf the seyd Eliza- 
beth,” or promised him a hundred marks 
with her, or endeavoured in any way to bring 
them together. 

Moreover, Elizabeth herself, and her hus- 
band, “John Mares,” make answer to the 
plaintiff’s bill, pleading that the suit is de- 
terminable at common law, and denying 
his allegations zz toto. According to their 
version of the affair, the plaintiff, John James, 
was in the habit of resorting to the house of 
one “ John Bele of Radwell, in the county of 
Hertford, gentylman,” where the said Eliza- 
beth was then staying, and divers times 
“required her of marriage,” whereunto she 
very properly answered, “that he shuld 
fyrst move her fadur in that matter, and then 
he shuld knowe further of her mynd.” The 
said John afterwards informing her that he 
had spoken to her father, “ desyryng his 
goodwyll in the seyd matter, wych he could 
yn no wyse opteyne,” and asking her to 
devise a remedy, was told by her “to take 
no more trouble in the matter, for he would 
only lose his labour.” She further states 
that “during the tyme he resorted to her,” 
he sent her by John Bele the younger “a 
ryng lyke a dragon’s hede,” and by one 
Anne Farre, “a gold nobull,” both of which 
she refused, but, at their earnest entreaty, 
agreed to keep them till the plaintiff came 
again to “Mr. Bele’s.” He also, during the 
same period, left with her, “ ayenst her wyll,” 
two other rings, a “ crosse,” a “riall weyng 
ix s.,” a “rebyn,” a ‘pyncase,” and “oon 














pomaunder, a lytell ball of wax covered 
wyth pomaunders ;” which, he said, he freely 
gave her, “ wether ever he might have her 
or not; but she did not so accept them.” 
she also states that, both before and after 
her marriage with the said John Mares, she 
offered to deliver to the plaintiff the afore- 
said riall, noble, and one of the said rings, 
and “cast theym ynto hys sleve,” but he 
cast them out upon the ground. Since which 
time the said John Mares has been at all 
times ready to deliver the said riall, noble, 
ring, and pomaunder, and has them now in 
court for that purpose ; and the other tokens, 
with the exception of “the ryng set with a 
dyamond,” and two of the three “ pomaun- 
ders” which the said Elizabeth states that 
she never received, have been already 
delivered to the plaintiff by the aforesaid 
John Bele and his wife. And finally, the 
said Elizabeth denies that she gave the 
plaintiff any encouragement whatever to 
resort to her. This action, in fact, seems 
to have been prompted by the resentment 
of the rejected lover, and is chiefly remark- 
able for the business-like manner in which 
he calculates the costs and charges to which 
he asserts himself to have been put in the 
prosecution of his ill-starred suit. 

From the documents above quoted, which 
are fair specimens of a tolerably numerous 
class, the action for breach of promise of 
marriage, as we understand it at the present 
day—that is to say, an action seeking sub- 
stantial damages as the result of a favourable 
verdict, appears to have been almost unknown 
to our ancestors. The specific fulfilment of 
the contract formally entered into at the 
betrothal might, however, as has been stated, 
be compelled in certain cases by an appeal 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Since writing the above, my attention has 
been very kindly diregqted by the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler, F.S.A., to the report of a case con- 
cerning a pre-contract of marriage, which is 
printed in the Acts of the Chapter, &c. of 
Ripon Cathedral, edited by himself for the 
Surtees Society (vol. Ixiv. p. 159), and in 
which very interesting details are given by the 
witnesses as to the words and manner of the 
contract. 


aay 
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Bishop ‘hall. 


—< 


SMASCOIGNE’S Steel Glass may be 
called the first formal English 
satire. But, with all its merits as 
a first effort, it is but a crude per- 
formance. ‘The first notable satires pub- 
lished, which may deserve to be ranked in 
the series to which the masterpieces of 
Dryden and of Pope belong, are those of 
Hall, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, and then 
of Norwich. 

The satirical spirit may be, and has been, 
variously embodied. In the Middle Ages it 
frequently used the form of a tale or a fable ; 
its most trenchant expression in the Elizabe- 
than period was the dramatic; as, for instance, 
in the plays of Ben Jonson, who is nothing 
if not satirical; it has frequently taken a 
lyrical shape. No wonder if, in the age of 
the Renascence, under the example and 
influence of Juvenal and Persius, it assumed 
a form of its own, and there began to bea 
literature, not only satirical in spirit, but 
satirical in form, according to the great 
Roman models. ~ 

Satire is the expression of scorn and dis- 
gust and hate, rather than of admiration and 
praise and love. . Therefore, it is an evil 
thing for an age when its literature is mainly 
satirical. Only in ages debased and fallen, 
as in that of the Restoration, can it be so. 
Happily, in the Elizabethan, nobler senti- 
ments could prevail, and prevailed; the 
time was not out of joint; at all events, if 
there was then, as at all times, some cause 
for discontent and indignation, there was yet 
more for satisfaction and pride; and the 
greatest geniuses did not surrender them- 
selves to merely satirical impulses; they 
were minded to bless rather than to curse. 
In several of Shakespere’s plays a satirical 
element is perceptible—is obvious; but it 
never becomes supreme. When Jacques, in 
As You Like Jt, longs for the liberty of the 
satirist—longs for leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of th’ infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine, 
the Duke administers to that witty pessimist 
a rebuke most worthy of the consideration of 
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all persons who conceive they have a right to 
scourge their neighbours. 


Duke. Fie on thee ! U can tell what thou wouldst do. 
Jacques. What, for a counter, would I do, but good ? 
Duke. Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin ; 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself ; 
And all th’ embossed sores, and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 


It is surely interesting to note that the 
Duke’s words were first uttered just about 
the time when satirical literature, in the 
technical sense, was beginning. Of about 
the same date as As You Like Jt—not to 
mention that Ben Jonson’s plays were just 
then coming out—appeared the satires of 
Hall and of Marston. 

Hall’s first three books of satire, “ poeti- 
cal, academical, moral,”—“ toothless satyrs,” 
as he called them—(sative and satyr were 
identified by Elizabethan scholarship), were 
published in 1597 ; and in the prologue he 
claims to be the first practiser of the art :— 

I first adventure, with fool-hardy might, 
To tread the steps of perilous — 
1 


I first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the second English satirist. 


In the following year appeared three more 
books ; those called “biting satires.” The 
general title of the whole series was Virgi- 
demi, from Plautus’ Virgidemia (a canage), 
a comical analogue of Vindemia (a vintage). 
In the same year (1598), appeared Marston’s 
Scourge of Villany, and also his Metamorphosis 
of Pigmations’s Image and certaine Satyres. 
But when Hall, whom Marston so closely 
followed, satirizing the satirist, boasted of 
leading the way, some at least of Donne’s 
satires had been written, though not pub- 
lished, for at least four years. Thus, both 
Donne and Hall conceived independently 
the satirical idea, Donne before Hall; but 
to Hall belongs the honour of prior publi- 
cation. 

Hall writes with skill and with spirit. It 
can scarcely be said of him: Facit indignatio 
versum. He finds a pleasure in imitating, 
and in some sort reproducing, his Latin 
models ; and this is rather his inspiration 
than any moral fervour. And the chief value 
of his work is its vigorous picture of Elizabe- 
than ways and manners. Whatever the old 


comedy did for Athens in the way of illus- 
trating the old Athenian life, that satire 
did for Rome, and with inferior, but yet 
no mean force, Hall did for Elizabethan 
London. It is no contemptible service to 
have helped to keep alive for us an age so 
fascinating, so glorious, so momentous. 
Whoever would picture to himself the very 
town in the midst of which Shakespeare 
moved, its lights and shadows, its whims 
and phantasies and follies—“ a mad world, 
my masters”—see “the very age and body of 
the time, his form and presence,” and learn 
what were its daily thoughts, interests, cares, 
credulities, passions—will find truly valuable 
aid in Hall’s satires. 
Joun W. HALEs. 


<n 
The Basilica of Wola. 


By LADY MARGARET DOMVILE, 


NE of the earliest Christian churches, 
of the plan and decoration of 
which we have any precise account, 
is that built at Nola, about the 

year 400, by Paulinus, a wealthy Roman 
patrician. Nola, said to have been founded 
by a colony of Greeks, was a town of some 
repute in Roman annals. Under its strongly 
fortified walls the victorious career of Hanni- 
bal was checked by the Consul Marcellus, 
The birth-place of Augustus; it was there 
that the curtain fell on the long drama in 
which the dying emperor claimed, not un- 
duly, the merit of having played his part 
well. But at the latter end of the fourth 
century Nola’s title of honour was as the 
place of death and burial, not of Augustus, 
but of Felix, a Christian martyr and bishop, 
over whose tomb a small church had been 
erected in very early times. ‘This church, 
however, no longer sufficed for the rapidly 
increasing Christian community, and Paulinus, 
who, having renounced all personal use of 
his great possessions, had ample means at 
his disposal, undertook to build another. 

If, as we believe, it may truly be said, 
that Christianity has transformed art, the 
change has been wrought not by any sudden 
or violent change in its external conditions, 
but by permeating it with new ideas, by 
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breathing into it a life more spiritual. When 
the Christian church first emerged from the 
catacombs, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
poetry, eloquence were flourishing—some of 
them in a degree of perfection which has never 
since been surpassed. Nor did Christianity 
strive to destroy them. If a portion had to 
becast out as unholy, much more was gradually 
and in process of time pressed into the service 
of religion ; that which is the essence of art, its 
materials, its methods, its immutable laws, 
was left untouched. Thus it was that the 
first thought of the builders of Christian 
churches was, not to found a new style of 
architecture, but to select, from the materials 
around them, what best fitted their purpose. 
The pagan temples, however exquisitely and 
temptingly beautiful, were even in outward 
structure, ill-adapted for Christian worship. 
The gods of the heathen, made in the image 
of man, dwelt in houses just large enough for 
the priest to enter alone for sacrificial pur- 
poses ; while in the Christian mysteries the 
whole people took part. Besides, though 
we, viewing them from a quickly vanishing 
distance, see in the fair forms of ancient 
religious art the utterances of natural piety ; 
in the ceremonies of the heathen, and the 
care and taste they lavished on them, an 
expression, however perverted, of the striving 
of the human soul to do homage to the 
Supreme Being, it was not so with those who 
had but “ just saved their souls alive” from 
the awful captivity of paganism. In their 
eyes there could be nothing in common 
between Christ and Jupiter. On the other 
hand, the noblest features of Roman civiliza- 
tion were love of justice and respect for 
law ; these were the foundations on which 
the greatness of Rome had been built, and 
even in her decadence something of them 
survived. The awfulness which had long 
deserted the senate and the forum, hovered 
over those judgment-seats where the majesty 
of Roman law was yet vindicated. So that 
the very names of temple and fane were 
rejected as heathenish and profane, and the 
basilica at once seized upon as the usual 
(though not universal) type of the great 
religious edifices now required by Christian 
congregations. 

Therefore, when St. Paulinus of Nola (for, 
though by birth a Gaul, it is by this name he 


is most generally known) set about building a 
church, he had no need to originate a plan. 
His recollections of what he had seen in 
Rome and in Milan sufficed. The building 
of the church of Nola occupied three years, at 
least ; and in the letters written by Paulinus 
during that period to his friend Septimus 
Severus, the general design and decoration 
are minutely described. Other details have 
been gleaned from his poems and miscel- 
laneous writings. 

The plan was that or a basilica with an 
apse, or, as it was then more frequently 
termed, a bema; two rows of columns 
divided the main portion into a centre and 
two side aisles. Into the outer walls of the 
aisles were built little chapels or celle, 
destined for special purposes ; some probably 
for private prayer, others as places of burial 
for the dead, who, according to the custom 
of the time, lay in the House of God, await- 
ing the resurrection. The altar was at the 
junction of apse and nave. The outer facade 
had, three doors, and the building was turned, 
not as was usually the case, eastwards, but to 
the tomb of St. Felix. A ruined church, 
which filled up the space between the basilicas, 
was pulled down, and openings made in the 
wall of the older one, corresponding to the 
three doors of the newer, so that a full view 
could be had from the one church into the 
other. They were connected by a vestibule, 
in the centre of which a fountain threw up its 
crystal waters, while the walls were covered 
with inscriptiors in mosaic. A distich over 
the entrance gave the salutation of peace to 
all who entered the sanctuary with pure 
hearts. On each of the side doors of the 
basilica of Paulinus was painted a cross, 
wreathed with flowers, on which doves 
nestled ; over one an inscription, which was 
as follows :— 

See, in the atrium of Christ, this crowned cross ; 
it is the symbol of the rewards which await our 
labours: take up the cross, all ye who would bear 
away the crown. 


Underneath was written :-— 


By the virtue of thy cross make us die to the world, 
and the world be dead to us. May death to sin give 
our souls life ; of ustoo, O Christ, thou wilt make thy 
beloved doves, if peace dwell in our purified souls. 


The inscription over the centre door ran 
thus :-— 
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As Christ our peace has filled up the gulf which 
divided the two nations, and breaking down with his 
cross the wall which separated them, of the two has 
made one ; so see we here, after the destruction of the 
older building (it will be remembered that a former 
church had been removed): the two basilicas are 
joined and united. Here, too, a fountain lends its 
waters to those who would wash their hands before 
they enter. In the double sanctuary of Felix the 
people adore Christ. Paul, the bishop, rules them 
by his word. 

The great door of the new basilica was 
also surmonnted by an inscription telling 
that it was consecrated by Paul the Bishop 
to the blessed celebrations; it is characteristic 
of Paulinus that each time the foundation of 
the basilica was alluded to, the name written 
on the marble was not his own. 

Over the arches which formed the outer 
court of the basilica, Paulinus had built 
rooms for the use of pilgrims. Beyond, to 
the right, was a larger atrium, which he 
called the area interior; it was surrounded 
on the four sides by pillars, and open to the 
sky. In the centre rose a beautiful fountain, 
and at the corners four smaller ones richly 
sculptured; to supply them, piscine had 
been constructed outside. This outer court 


is frequently alluded to by Paulinus in his 
poems; he delights in telling how the pil- 
grims, resting between their devotions, used 


to pace the cloisters, sheltered alike from the 
summer heats or the winter storms, then 
leaning against the ballustrades which linked 
the columns, watched the sparkling waters 
break forth with joyful and pleasant sound. 
The internal decorations of the basilica 
were no less carefully executed. The choir 
was formed by a triple apse (¢richora), of 
which the central portion was considerably the 
largest. Of the two side recesses, called by 
Paulinus secre¢faria, one served as a recep- 
tacle for the sacred vessels and sacerdotal 
vestments ; in the other were deposited the 
liturgical books and Sacred Scriptures. It 
was likewise used asa place for private prayer 
and meditation. The sanctuary was paved 
and its walls incrusted with precious marbles. 
Above glowed a lustrous mosaic, which, by 
symbols familiar to the Early Church, re- 
called to the worshippers the principal mys- 
teries of the faith—the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement ; a hand issuing from a 
cloud symbolized the Eternal Father say- 
ing, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I 


am well pleased.” Beneath were the mystic 
Dove, and the Lamb of God bearing the 
cross on which he was immolated. The 
cross was red, surmounted by a crown of 
light, signifying the royalty of Christ, who by 
the shedding of his blood had conquered the 
world. On each side of the cross were 
grouped doves, representing the twelve 
Apostles. The feet of the Lamb rested on 
a rock, from which issued four streams ot 
living water—the four Evangelists. A long 
inscription (for in those days, when men’s 
eyes were not wearied by printing, the 
architect was sure of readers) made the 
meaning of it all familiar to the people. 
Standing somewhat forward at the entrance ° 
of the nave was the altar, covered with rich 
veils. Over it was suspended a cross, en- 
riched with precious stones and goldsmith’s 
work, and bearing the monogram of Christ ; 
while from the roof hung lamps of silver and 
of crystal. The walls of the basilica were 
covered with pictures of sacred subjects, 
principally taken from the Old Testament ; 
some, illustrating the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egypt, had, to those but re- 
cently themselves liberated from a yet more 
terrible bondage, a special interest. What 
value these mosaics may have had as works 
of art we have no means of judging; only 
from the circuinstance of their being alluded 
to by Paulinus as done in rvaro moro, it is 
likely they were of the best work procurable 
at the time, and that, had they been pre- 
served, they might now serve as connecting 
links between the rough, unskilful symbolism 
of the Catacombs and of San Clemente, and 
the majestic, awe-inspiring forms that look 
down on us from the darkening gold of the 
domes of Ravenna. But no trace of fifth 
century work remains at Nola. Its cathedral 
has been rebuilt again and again ; and even 
the keen eye of the Cavaliere Rossi has 
only succeeded in discovering, built here 
and there into the modern masonry, Some frag- 
mentary inscriptions, which, alike from their 
evident antiquity, and from the spirit of love 
and charity which they breathe, may be 
accepted as coming to us straight from the 
hands of Paulinus of Nola. Those in whom 
the foregoing very imperfect sketch has 
aroused any wish to learn more of St. 
Paulinus, or of the works executed under his 
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direction at Nola, and also in other cities 
of Southern Italy, will find the subject ex- 
haustively treated by M. L’Abbé Lagrange, 
in his admirable work, entitled, Aistotre de 
S. Paulin de Nole, published by Poussielgue 


Fréres, 1877. 
Toto 


Shakespeare as an ngler. 
By the Rev. H. N. ELLACOMBE, 
Part II. 


MONG freshwater fishes the carp 
was held in high esteem in Shake- 
speare’s time, as a fish easy to 
rear and keep in preserved fish- 

ponds, and so readily available for the table. 

He mentions it twice. 

1, Clown. Here is a pur of fortune’s, sir, or of 
fortune’s cat (but not a musk-cat), that has 
fallen into the unclean fishpond of her dis- 
pleasure, and, as he says, is muddied withal. 
Pray you, sir, use the carp as yow may. 

All’s Well that Ends Well, act v.s. 2 (20). 

2. Lolonius. See you, now ; 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth. 
Hamlet, act ii. s. 1 (62) 

There is a peculiar fitness in Polonius’s 
comparison of his own worldly-wise deceit to 
the craft required for catching a carp—for the 
carp was proverbially the most cunning of 





fishes. ‘‘ The carp isa deyntous fysshe ; but 
there bee but few in Englande. And there- 
He is an 


fore I wryte the lasse of hym. 

euyll fysshe to take.” ‘ The carp is the 

queen of rivers,” says Walton ; “a stately, a 

good, and a very subtle fish.” And it is the 

fact that the brain of the carp is six times as 

large as the average brain of other fishes. 

The tench, “the physician of fishes,” is 

noticed by the carriers at Rochester, who, at 

the same time, speak of the loach :— 

2nd Carrier. I think this be the most villainous house 
in all London road for fleas; I am stung like 
a tench. 

Ist Carrier. Like a tench? By the mass, there is 
ne’er a king christen could be better bit than 
I have been since the first cock. 

and Carrier. .. Your chamber-lie breeds fleas 


like a loach. 
1 Henry IV., act ii, s. 1 (15). 

This ‘stung like a tench” has much 
puzzled the commentators. It probably 
refers to the then popular notion that tench, 





in sucking from each other the slimy sub- 
stance secreted on their scales, were biting 
and nibbling at each other. The other pro- 
verb refers simply to the fact that this “ most 
dainty fish,” as Walton calls the loach, though 
so small, “is usually full of eggs or spawn.” 
The gudgeon was the proverbial likeness 
for anything easily caught, and when caught, 
of little value, and the natural easy prey of 
everything bigger than itself. So Gratiano 
speaks of it to Antonio: 
I'll tell thee more of this another time: 
But fish not with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion— 
Merchant of Venice, act i. s. 1 (10). 
Eels are more frequently named :— 


1. Moth. Speak you this in my praise, master ? 
Armado, In thy condign praise. 
Moth. 1 will praise an eel with the same praise. 
Armado. What? That an eel is ingenious ? 
Moth. That an eel is quick. 
Love's Labour’s Lost, act i. s. 2 (26). 
2. Petruchio. Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 
Taming of the Shrew, act iv. s. 3 (179). 
3. Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the 
eels, when she put ’em i’ the paste alive; she 
knapped ’em o’ the coxcombs with a stick, 
and cried, Down, wantons, down ; ’twas her 
brother, that, in pure kindness to his horse, 


buttered his hay. 


King Lear, act ii. s. 4 (124). 
4. Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not 
so awake the beds of eels, as my giving 
out her beauty stir up the lewdly inclined. 
Pericles, act iv. s. 2 (154). 
5. Falstaff. You might have thrust him and all his 
apparel into an eel-skin. 
2 Henry IV., act. iii. s. 2. (351). 
6. Bastard. And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 
My arms such eel-skins stuffed. 
King John, act i. s. t (140). 


Even the little minnows are not passed 

over in silence. 
1. Coriolanus. Hear you this Triton of the minnows ? 
Coriolanus, act iii. s. 1 (88). 


2. King (reading). There did I see that low-spirited 
swain, that base minnow of thy mirth. 
Love's Labour's Lost, acti. s. 1 (250). 
He that will fish 
For my least minnow, let him lead his line 
To catch one at my heart. 
Two Noble Kinsmen, act i. s. 1.(124). 


These are all the freshwater fishes mentioned 
by Shakespeare, unless the “ fresh-brook 
mussels” of the Zempest (act i. s. 2) are to 


3. Qucen. 
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be accounted fish. Before leaving them, it 
is worth while to notice two or three points 
which strengthen the opinion here maintained 
that Shakespeare was a practical angler. 
First, the fishes named include the greater 
part of the river fishes of England. The 
chief exceptions are the bream, the chub, the 
grayling (found only in a few rivers, and 
probably in still fewer in Shakespeare’s time), 
the roach, and the perch. There are a few 
others, but not objects of sport. Then the 
manner in which he speaks of fishes is to be 
noted. If he does not speak of them in 
notes of admiration, at least he speaks of 
them in a different way than the morality and 
emblem writers of his day were wont to 
speak. Their common epithet was “silly” 
fishes. That is not Shakespeare’s epithet, 
nor is it the epithet that any good angler ap- 
plies to fish, for he knows by experience 
that their silliness is often more than a match 
for his own craft and patience. But especially 
it should be noted that in his day angling 
was not the fashionable amusement that it is 
in ours ; and it was entirely an unfashionable 
subject with all the poets that either wrote 
before him, or were his contemporaries. 
Considering what a country of rivers and 
brooks England is, and that it is only in our 
own day that many of these rivers and brooks 
have become unfit for fish through manufac- 
tories, it is wonderful that the older writers 
speak so little of fishes and fishing. But so it 
is. Gower once speaks of “a fisher in the 
way,” and says, “The fisher on his bait 
sleeth,” and that is all. Chaucer’s Miller 
lived 


At Trompyngton, nat fer fro Cantebrigge, 
Ther goeth a brooke and over that a brigge, 
Upon the whiche brook there stant a mille ; 


and so among his other accomplishments, 
Pipen he coude, and fisshe, and nettys beete. 


His Franklin has “many a brem and many 
a luce in stewe ;” but patient search has 
been unable to find more than one distinct 
reference to rod and line fishing. This one 
example is in Zhe Complayné of Mars :— 
Hit seemeth he hath to lovers ‘enemyte, 
And lyke a fissher, as men all day may se, 
Baiteth his angle-hoke with some plesaunce, 


Til many a fissh is wode to that he be 
Sesed therwith ; and then at erst hath he 


Al his desire, and therwith all myschaunce, 

And thogh the lyne breke, he hath penaunce ; 

For with the hoke he wounded is so sore, ~ 

That he his wages hatte for evermore. 

(Stanza 32.) 

Spenser is as barren; and the only author 
who can be said to have written on fishes 
and fishing before or in the time of Shake- 
speare, was J. Dennis, the author of the 
Secrets of Angling, who wrote his book during 
the life of Shakespeare, but either from dis- 
trust of his own powers, or from the un- 
popularity of the subject, did not publish 
it; and it was not published till ten years 
after his death. So that Shakespeare may be 
claimed as the first English poet that wrote 
of angling with any freedom ; and thete can 
be little doubt that he would not have done 
so if the subject had not been very familiar 
to him—so familiar, that he could scarcely 
write without dropping the little hints and 
unconscious expressions which prove that the 
subject was not only familiar, but full of 
pleasant memories to him. 

But perhaps the strongest evidence of 
Shakespeare’s love of angling may be found 
in the minute descriptions of rivers and river- 
side scenery, and the almost affectionate way 
in which he speaks of brooks, streams, and 
their pleasant banks. Doubtless he was not 
the first who had found the soothing refresh- 
ment of a river-side walk; or who had 
imbibed good, and even holy thoughts, from 
the quiet current of a clear rippling stream, 
or who had felt his spirits rise at the cheer- 
ful though noisy brawl of a hillside brook ; but 
it almost required a follower of “ the contem- 
plative man’s recreation,” to find ‘‘ books in 
the running brooks,” as it required a Shake- 
speare to crystallize the happy thought in 
words that have thus become a proverb. 
Isaac Walton tells us how pleased he was as 
he sat under a beech trée, “ viewing the silver 
streams glide silently towards their centre— 
the tempestuous sea ; yet sometimes opposed 
by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which 
broke their waves, and turned them into foam.” 
But Shakespeare has described the same scene 
in a few lines, which form almost the prettiest 
word-painting to be found in the whole range 
of his writings :— 

Julia. The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth 
rage ; 
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But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makessweet music with theenamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, act ii. s.'7 (25). 


This is a complete photograph of the stretch 
of still water breaking into the “ stickle,” so 
beloved of fishermen, and then settling into 
the still course again. As we read it we seem 
to hear the “sweet music” and the “gentle 
murmur,” and we feel that he, too, in fancy 
heard it as he wrote ; and again, in fancy, stood 
by one of “the many winding nooks,” near 
which he may have often stood, rod in hand, 
little thinking that the scene was being so 
impressed upon his memory that he could 
exactly reproduce it, to his own great pleasure, 
when it came back to his mind in his London 
home, as fresh and clear as if he was still 
standing watching “its fair course,” and to 
the great pleasure, too, of the thousands of 
readers yet unborn. 

Here, again, is a short description which 
might serve as a motto for the many paintings 
of river nooks which English artists have 
given us as “a likely place for a trout :’— 


First Lord... .. as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 
As You Like It, act ii. s. 1 (30). 


Here is another, which shows how closely 
he had watched the different phases of a 
running stream, :— 


Tris. You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the wind’ring 
brooks, 
With your sedg’d crowns, and ever-harmless 


looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green 
land 
Answer your summons. 
Tempest, act iv. s. 1 (128). 
It would be tedious to multiply quotations 
of this kind. It is enough to say that the 
epithets used by him show that he had well 
noted the characteristics of brooks and 
streams. He speaks of “the rushy brook,” 
‘“‘the running brook,” “the gentle stream,” 
and “plenteous river.” He gives us the 
proverb, “Smooth runs the water where the 
brook is deep.” He has marked the beauties 
both of the sun and moon shining on the 
water :— 


As plays the sun upon the glassy stream 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So seems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 

1 Henry VI, act v. s. 3 (62). 


. . « for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water, as he’ll stand, and read 
As ’twere my daughter’s eyes. 
Winter's Tale, act iv. 8. 4 (172). 
—and he makes Hamlet compare Osric to a 
“ water-fly.” 

All these passages are no proof of his 
skill as an angler, but they do prove that he 
was familiar with brooks and rivers, and had 
carefully watched the many changings of 
their beauty. 

Sea fishing is not generally classed as 
angling, and so need not enter into this 
question of Shakespeare’s angling. We know, 
from the Zempest and King Lear, that he 
must have seen the sea, but probably he 
knew very little of it. There is, indeed, a 
scene in Pericles (act ii. s. 1) which is 
entirely a conversation with fishermen, and is 
amusing, as showing how little changed the 
fishermen of the nineteenth century are from 
those of the sixteenth ; for the conversation 
(ending, as it does, with a hint about “certain 
condolements, certain vails”) would do as 
well for the one as the other; but all the 
critics are unanimous in not ascribing it to 
Shakespeare. He does, however, mention 
cod, mackerel, herring, poor John or hake, 
conger, pilchard, gurnet, anchovy, shark, 
porpoise, dolphin, dogfish, whale, crab, oyster, 
prawn, shrimp, mussel, cockle, and barnacle. 

Assuming, then, that Shakespeare was an 
angler, what was his method of angling? 
He was acquainted with trolling for pike, as is 
evident from Falstafi’s speech (quoted above) 
—but he could not have been acquainted 
with fly-fishing. And no wonder, for fly- 
fishing, as we know it now, was then 
almost unknown. Zhe Book of St. Albans, 
indeed, says that ‘“‘the syxte manere of 
anglying is wyth a dubbed hoke for the 
troughte and grayling,” and gives directions 
for making the twelve flies; and Dennis 
describes how the fisher for trout :— 

3ehind a withy, and with a watchful eye 
Attends the bit within the water cleare, 
And on the top thereof doth move his flye, 
With skilful hand as if he living were. 
But it is evident that this way of fishing was 
very little used, and was more like “ dibbing” 
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than genuine fly-fishing. It was not till 
Cotton practised it on the Derbyshire streams 
(fifty or sixty years after Shakespeare’s death) 
that fly-fishing, as we now know it, can be 
said to have been really introduced. Shake- 
speare was a “ bottom-fisher,” with bait of all 
sorts ; some which he calls “ sweet baits,” but 
some so nasty and unsavoury that even 
Shylock’s horrible idea of using his victim’s 
heart “to bait fish withal” was not a mere 
matter of fancy. The early fishing books 
are full of most disgusting recipes for making 
different pastes for bait, those ingredients 
apparently being the most approved which 
were the most unsavoury ; and among these 
ingredients even “man’s fat” has a place, 
and instructions are given for procuring it. 
It is to be hoped that such pastes existed 
only on paper. 

It isa more interesting question, in what 
rivers or brooks did Shakespeare fish? 
That is a red-letter day for any true lover of 
fishing, who has the slightest acquaintance 
with angling literature, when he first finds 
himself at Broxbourne on the Lea, walking 
in the very meadows so dear to old Isaac 
Walton, and it may be taking a chub from 
the very hole, or a trout from the roots of 
the very tree from which the good old man and 
Piscator drew their chub and trout with such 
wonderful ease. It isa day to be marked 
with the whitest stone, when a fly-fisher, who 
is also a lover of beautiful English scenery, 
(as all good fly-fishers are) has the privilege 
of fishing in the upper parts of the beautiful 
Dove, in Derbyshire, where Cotton, the 
father of fly-fishing, fished before him, and so 
pleasantly unfolded all the secrets of the 
art to Viator ; and he will be hard to please 
if he does not finish his day with the same 
happy speech that Viator did: ‘ Well, go thy 
way, little Dove! thou art the finest river that 
ever I saw, and the fullest of fish.” But the 
pleasure that we might feel at walking and 
fishing in the steps of Walton and Cotton, 
would be almost as nothing to the pleasure, 
or more than pleasure, which anyone must 
feel if he could only know that the stream in 
which he was fishing was the very stream by 
whose “sedgy banks” Shakespeare had walked 
and fished, and of which the beauty had never 
faded from his mind. But we can only 
guess at some few streams in which he may 


have fished, though there may be some which 
may lay claim to the honour with more pro- 
bability than others. The Warwickshire 
Avon at once suggests itself as the most 
likely. It is a river of much quiet beauty 
upon which Stratford stands, but it does not 
rank high as a fishing river, except for the 
coarser fish, such as pike, bream, and perch, 
which are fairlyabundant. The small streams, 
however, which fall into the Avon, hold some 
trout. And in any or all these within reach 
of Stratford, we may fancy Shakespeare to 
have fished. But it is probable that some 
portion of his country life was passed out of 
Warwickshire, and perhaps in the neighbour- 
ing county ofGloucester. There isa tradition, 
which is supported by several allusions in the 
plays, that at one time of his life Shakespeare 
lived at Dursley, a small town on the west 
side of the Cotswolds. From the Axnalia 
Dubrensia, 1636, we know that the Cotswold 
Hills, stretching through Gloucestershire into 
Warwickshire, were favourite hunting grounds, 
where the gentlemen of both counties met for 
purposes of sport. A few miles below 
Dursley lived J. Dennis, the author of the 
Secrets of Angling, at that time one of the chief 
of the Gloucestershire squires,* with a grand 
property stretching from Oldbury-on-the- 
Hill near Tetbury, to the Severn on the west, 
and the Avon on the south, with the Cots- 
wold Hills, then open and unenclosed, run- 
ning the whole length from north to south, 
skirted by the Forest of Kingswood on the 
north, and the other Royal Chase of Kings- 
wood on the south, and watered by several 
small streams, at that time unpolluted by 
manufactories, the chief of which he addressed 
as :— 

Thou sweet Boyd, that with thy watery sway 

Dost wash the cliffes of Deignton and of Week, 


And through their rocks with crooked, winding way, 
Thy mother Avon runnest soft to seek. 


Any one residing at Dursley must have 
known of this great Squire, and, if fond of 
sport, would almost certainly have met and 
known one whose large domain was such a 


_ * The family is now extinct ; but their importance 
in Shakespeare’s day is shown by the fact that no less 
than fourteen members of the family served the office 


of High Sheriff for the County. A servant of the 
_ of Dennis bears an unimportant part in As You 
tke It, 
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paradise for sportsmen. And when we find that 
they were both fond of angling, and both poets 
(for though little known, J. Dennis was a poet 
of no mean order, and his poetry is quoted and 
copied by Isaac Walton) it is no great stretch 
of fancy to suppose that Shakespeare and 
Dennis may have fished together in the Cots- 
wold streams. On the western side of the 
Cotswold these streams run a short course to 
the Severn, and in Shakespeare’s day they 
must have been excellent trout streams, 
before they were fouled, as most of them now 
are, by mills and manufactories. Those on 
the eastern side run a longer course, chiefly as 
feeders of the Thames ; and many of them, 
such as the Colne and the Windrush, are 
ranked among the best of English trout 
streams. Those who now fish in any of these 
Cotswold streams may indulge themselves in 
the pleasant fancy that it is not only possible, 
but even probable, that Shakespeare may 
have fished there before them. 

All this, it is true, is the merest conjecture, 
as is almost everything connected with the 
actual life of Shakespeare; and until some 
fresh records of his life are discovered (of 
which there now seems little chance) it is 
only by conjecture, and by painfully piecing 
together the scattered hints of his life that his 
writings give, that we can manage to picture 
to ourselves what manner of man he was. 
Amidst all these conjectures, however, one 
thing is very certain, that wherever his country 
life was passed it was a very happy one. Ithas 
been said that the plays should always be read 
in the country. Yet most of them were written 
in London ; and when we think of this we 
realize how throughly he must have enjoyed 
his country life, or all the scenes of that life 
could never have been so strongly imprinted 
upon him that he can reproduce them at his 
leisure to the minutest detail. And not only 
the student of Shakespeare, but the student 
of English life, can never be sufficiently thank- 
ful that the country life which he described so 
well was something very different to the 
country life as described by Spenser and 
other poets of his day. His fields and woods 
are not inhabited by Pan, and Flora, and 
Vertumnus, or any other cold, classical gods 
and goddesses, nor are they even peopled 
by the inhabitants of the foreign countries 
in which he lays his scenes; but it is the 





genuine country life of England in his day 
that he paints for us, in which there are 
English labourers and their lasses, English 
mowers and reapers, ‘“Sun-burned sickle- 
men of August weary come from the furrow,” 
with their “rye straw hats put on”; hearty 
English yeomen, and English country gentle- 
men, following the same amusements and 
— as their descendants of the present 
ay. 

It is the same with his rivers and brooks. 
He does not delight in rivers because they 
are the abode of heathen river-gods, and such 
like ; his delight is in “ plenteous rivers and 
wide-skirted meads,” just such as his own 
Warwickshire Avon, near Stratford; or in 
“brawling brooks,” such as he may have 
seen running their merry course from the 
Cotswolds to the sea; and to those English 
rivers and brooks he looked back with 
pleasure, not only for the varied beauty of 
their streams and banks, but from the 
pleasure he got from them as an angler. 

That he was an angler is but a conjecture ; 
and it is true that it cannot be proved. But 
it has been the object of this paper to show 
the strong probability that he was an angler. 
And if it be objected that it requires special 
pleading even to establish that probability, 
and that little is in this way gained towards 
a true knowledge of Shakespeare’s life and 
character, the answer or the excuse for the 
pleading may be given in Johnson’s words: 
—‘‘ He that will understand Shakespeare 
must not be content to study him in the 
closet, he must look for his meaning some- 
times among the sports of the field.” 


StS 
Greek and Gothic Art at Rome. 


Part II. 
Tue Cross AND DomE. 


It was mentioned that the word basilica was used 
in the same sense as Dominica, for any kind of church, 
before and after the time of Charles the Great. And 


we also arranged all ancient churches by a pithy and 
convenient classification, as basilicas above ground, 
and catacomb, or cemetery chapels, below..... But 
what is to be done or said, when one of the first 
instances we meet with, S. Martin ad Montes, at 
Rome, is of three churches excavated or built one 
ever the other ? (p. 208). 
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This is another instance in which Mr. 
Tyrrwhitt is at a disadvantage, owing to his 
never having seen the places himself. The 
church which D’Agincourt calls S. Martin ad 
Montes cannot properly be called three 
churches one over the other; there are two 
churches close together—S. Martin and S. 
Silvester—and at present the only entrance is 
through S. Martin’s, which is a fine large 
medizval church, consisting of a broad nave 
with aisles, and an apse at the end with a 
raised choir, having steps up to it and a fine 
crypt under it, with other steps down into it ; 
and from this crypt, on the left hand side, is 
a passage, with a rapid descent to the 
church of S. Silvester, which stands at a 
right angle with that of S. Martin. This 
church of S. Silvester is made out of sub- 
terranean chambers of the Therme of Trajan, 
which join on to those of Titus. The sub- 
terranean chambers of the Thermz were a 
common place for congregational worship 
of the Christians in the third century, es- 
pecially in times of persecution. The only 


light was from clerestory windows, which 
opened into a narrow area like that of a 
London kitchen, consequently were not 
open to observation even when the church 
was lighted up at night. 


The original en- 
trance to the church of S. Silvester was quite 
independent of that of S. Martin, and was by 
a flight of stone steps from a chamber of the 
Thermz above, afterwards turned into a 
monastery. These steps exist, and are per- 
fect, only filled up with rubbish which could 


be easily cleared out; and at the foot of, 


them is a doorway into the church, roughly 
walled up, probably in the Middle Ages, per- 
haps when that of S. Martin was built. The 
original arrangement was much the same as 
that of S. Pudentiana, made in the Therm 
of Novatus, and that of S. Priscilla, now 
called S. Prisca, made in the Therme of 
Sura on the Aventine: Trajan belonged to 
the family of Sura. 

First, for converted temples adapted to Christian 
service. It is probable that S. Agnes, without the 
walls of Rome, was built by Constantine at the in- 
stance, and under the guidance of S. Sylvester, the 
then Bishop of Rome. But the round church of S. 
Constantine, at no great distance, is supposed to be, 
or rather to contain, large remains of an ancient 
temple of Bacchus (p. 212). 


This is another misunderstanding; the 


church of §. Agnes is zof of the fourth cen- 
tury—the time of Constantine—but of the 
sixth, with the fine mosaic picture of §, 
Agnes on the apse, which is of the same 
period ; it is, however, the best example of 
the basilica type that we have in or near 
Rome. At the time that the “‘ peace of the 
Church” was proclaimed by Constantine, it 
is well-known that this was a matter of state 
policy. Constantine himself was not then a 
Christian ; he was only baptized on his death- 
bed ; but half the population of Rome were 
then Christians, and the Christian legion was 
a formidable power, from its great valour, 
excellent discipline, and marvellous success 
on all occasions. It was therefore necessary 
for the government to conciliate the Chris- 
tians ; and so soon as the issuing of this pro- 
clamation enabled them to meet for congrega- 
tional worship they proceeded tao do so, 
without waiting to build churches for them- 
selves. We have not a single church of the 
fourth century in Rome, and if any had been 
built there must have been remains of it. They 
simply took possession of any of the basilicas 
that answered their purpose ; and although 
these were built originally formarket-hallsand 
law-courts, or rather magistrates’ courts, they 
were marvellously convenient for congrega- 
tional worship—if built on purpose they could 
not have been more so—and the word basilica 
soon came to signify a church just as much 
as a hall. In that manner the dasilica in- 
cluded both nave and choir; but the apse, 
with the choir in it, was called sometimes 
cancellus, or chancel, from the screen that 
separated it from the hall, or ecclesia, be- 
cause the altar stood in it, and this was the 
only part that was consecrated. The nave 
was still used for secular purposes, and this 
custom continued down to quite late in the 
Middle Ages; the ecclesia, apse, or choir, 
was always the first thing to be built; the 
nave was called ¢he vestibule, and was not 
consecrated, and generally was not built 
till long afterwards. Scores of instances of 
this might be cited, but one will suffice. 
The magnificent choir of Cologne Cathedral 
was built and consecrated in the thirteenth 
century, and remained a choir only until 
the nineteenth, when the nave was added, 
but has not been consecrated ; it may still 
be used for secular purposes. 
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This is rather a long digression from Mr: 
Tyrrwhitt’s account of S. Agnes and S. Con- 
stantine, but he has been misled about both by 
the antiquaries of the old school. The mauso- 
leum of Constantia, the daughter of Constan- 
tine, built in the garden, afterwards that of 
the monks of S. Agnes, was not properly a 
church.at all, it was only made into a church 
by a pope of the eighteenth century. Some 
say that it was used as a baptistry, of which 
there is some appearance ; but the tomb of 
Constantia stood in it, and was the principal 
object in it, until it was removed to the 
Vatican Museum by the same pope, who 
consecrated the building as a church or 
chapel. The tomb of her grandmother, S. 
Helena, was removed from her mausoleum 
to the same museum, and at the same time. 
The vine ornament, both on the vault of the 
aisle and on the tomb, had nothing whatever 
to do with the temple of Bacchus ; the vine 
is used as an ornament on the vaults of the 
catacombs in the second and third centuries, 
and was intended to illustrate the text, “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches,” which 
was well understood by the Christians, but 
not by the Pagan workmen, who were neces- 
sarily employed by them. 





All visitors to Rome, end every one, in fact, who 
has seen a good large photograph of the Forum, 
must have noticed how utterly the Church of S. 
Lorenza, in Miranda, is dwarfed by the half-buried 
columns of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
and how the towering pillars, in the centre, seem as 
if they went on in continuous exhortation on one 
monotonous text, ‘‘ There were giants in those days” 
(p. 214). 


This is another mistake, from the same 
cause. The miserable church was made out 
of the cella of the temple, at a very bad 
period. The magnificent portico of mono- 
lithic columns is one of the finest in existence, 
and has recently been excavated down to its 
original level, so thatthe whole height of 
these magnificent columns can now be seen. 
So soon as the side is also excavated, which 
is being done, it is said :to be the intention 
of the Government to destroy the church 
altogether. It is not in the least wanted ; 
there are half a dozen others within three 
minutes’ walk of it, and it is only used on 
the festival day, chiefly in order to collect a 
little money for the priests, whose services 


may well be transferred to some other place 
where they are wanted. 


MATERIALS AND MOSAIC ORNAMENT. 


The word basilica is probably the best which could 
haye been used to head a sketch of the transitions of 
Christian architecture, properly so called, It ex- 
presses the form of the earliest Christian churches. 
Nothing has yet been said about their materials; and 
as the Church Catholic has been, and is, destined to 
raise her temples all over the world, and all national 
and local methods of building depend on what is ta be 
had to build with, she will vary their form and arrange- 
ment accordingly. Their decoration, again, will 
depend on their architecture ; and it may perhaps be 
as well, therefore, that before we go on to the mosaics, 
and the sculpture which adorned Greek, Roman, 
Lombard, and northern’buildings, we may form some 
idea of principles of natural fitness, and understand 
how decoration, and decorative taste also, must vary 
according to the means with which builders and artists 
are supplied. 

For example, mosaics are more properly used in a 
brick building than a stone one ; in a cavern, or cata- 
comb, or a church of cognate architecture, than in a 
Gothic cathedral of fine stone ; ina hot bright Eastern 
climate than in France, England, or Germany. 
Materials affect ornament naturally, because they in- 
fluence construction. In Egypt, the rectilinear and 
horizontal character of the architecture, say Messrs. 
Sexier and Pullan, and the employment of innumer- 
able columns, suited a country which furnished shafts 
and blocks of unlimited size, as did the quarries of 
porphyry and grey or red granite. The builders had 
only to cut blocks from the mountain’s side of the 
dimensions required for the erection and covering of 


their temples. . . . . Hence the colossal character of 
their buildings, and their eternal endurance (pp. 244, 
245).. 


Well, as we have said, the Parthenon, though not 
so vast, is built on the same principle of unlimited 
liability, defying time and crime, the great enemies ; 
and so are many Sicilian temples, and the colonnades 
of Pestum..... Greece, then, so far resembled 
Egypt in her great early buildings. But the construc- 
tion of Rome was all brick, and therefore much nearer 
akin to the early works of Assyria and Babylonia. 
These earlier architects had neither wood nor building 
stone, and they adopted a style of construction quite 
unlike their contemporaries in the valley of the Nile. 
They had to use bricks, sométimes only sunburnt. 
Consequently they had to build immensely thick and 
massive walls, in the first place, and to use arcades, 
instead of architraves, in the second (p. 246). 

Let us repeat that what we call a brick would not 
have passed for one in Roman times, or before. The 
classical brick was much more like a large square tile, 
one and a half inch thick ; and it will be seen how 
easily such materials bound into round arches.... . 
The excellence of the mortar used from the Augustan 
age (and indeed long before) down to the later suc- 
cessors of Constantine, made both Greeks and Romans 
rather prefer brick walls in the matter of strength ; 
they were held to resist the battering-ram better in 
fortification (Sexier and Pullan, p. 5), being more of 
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a single mass, like a rock, and capable of being beaten 
to powder at a given point without much shock to the 
construction elsewhere. They were used, like ashlar- 
work, for the outer shell of a great wall, its core being 
formed of concrete. 

The opus reticulatum, like the meshes of a net, 
was the native, or truly Roman form of stonework. 
It consists of small, square, long-shaped blocks of 
peperino, or of the lithoid or building-tufa of Italy, 
and is hardly to be found out of the peninsula (p. 247). 


And when Augustus said he had found Rome of 


brick (/ateritium), but left her marble- (*#armoreum), 
he meant, not that he had reconstructed the city, but 
introduced the practice of incrustation and covering 
the brickwork with marble. The relieving-arch in 
large walls, where bricks are arranged in solid arch 
form, so as to hang together, and save downward dead- 
weight pressure, is said to be an invention of his time. 
The Byzantine builders, of course, used much the same 
material as the Romans. The Puzzuolana sand, in- 
deed, was sent in large quantities to Constantinople, 
in the first instance, for building purposes, with other 
materials and decorations (used one-third, with one- 
third lime, and one-third brickdust). But the principle 
of incrustation (and mosaic is only one form of in- 
crustation out of many) seems to be derived altogether 
from the brick architecture of Greece arid Rome, and 
from the great change which took place in the latter 
in Augustus’s time. 

Roman bricks are often historical documents, on 
which dates and questions on other issues may depend. 
Every tetradoron, or pentadoron, had its date and the 
mark of its maker, down to the time of Justinian, at 
earliest. The monogram of our Lord is often found 
on bricks used in church building (?) ; for secular 
architecture, the names of the consuls or emperors 
were used. We have seen how this settles a really 
interesting question of date in the Catacombs. * 

A German scholar, Mr. P. E. Weiner, has traced 
the 22nd legion in its movements through a great part 
of Germany by the bricks which bear its name ; and 
Roman bricks have been found among the Silures, our 
friends of Shropshire, and the Welsh marches, with 
the inscription, LEG. ii. AVG.,-stamped upon them. 
(pp. 248, 249.) 

For more than 200 years, as has been said, and as 
Dean Milman abundantly proves (History of Latin 
Christianity, vol. ii., p. 32), the Church of, or at, Rome 
was, in fact, a Greek religious colony. Its language 
was Greek, its organization Greek, its writers Greek, 
its Scriptures Greek, and many vestiges and traditions 
show that their ritual and their liturgy was Greek 


(p- 230). 

Mr. Tyrrwhitt might have added that several 
of the Bishops of Rome in the first three 
centuries were Greeks ; they were buried at 
that period in a separate cubiculum, or burial 
vault, in the catacomb of the family of Calixtus, 
on the Via Appia, which was made A.D. 219, 


* S. Flavius Clemens, the husband, or possibly the 
brother, of S. Domitella, was accused with her of 
Christianity, as a Jewish superstition, in the reign of 
Domitian, A.D., 95. 


or about that time—that is the date of Pope 
Calixtus. ‘Their names are engraved on the 
slabs that enclose the /ocu/us, or place in which 
a body was interred, some of them in Greek 
characters. Pope Calixtus was zof buried in 
this vault; he is sometimes called a saint, and 
this catacomb is supposed to be named after 
him, Saint Calixtus ; but this is a delusion, 
There cannot be more clear evidence that 
each burial vault was really the property of a 
family, and the original entrance to it was 
through the family tomb, to which these vaults 
were subsequent, as the number of mg family 
increased. The custom of burning the bodies 
went out during the first century, probably 
under Christian influence, for it was abhorred 
by the Church as contrary to the idea of the 
resurrection of the body. 

Mr. Tyrrwhitt’s estimate of his own book is 
an extremely modest one, and hardly does 
justice to the labour that has evidently been 
bestowed upon it, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing extracts with which we conclude our notice 
of it :— 

In finishing this book, I feel that it can be little 
more than a confused fragment, and that the attempt 
to set forth a history of the parallel decay or revival of 
the three arts during the Decline and Fall is beyond 
my powers. At least, it is decidedly so without a 
large number of well-chosen illustrations, many of 
which should be photographs or drawings of great 
accuracy from object or photograph For 
omissions, I have referred to as few typical examples 
as possible, because it is #0 use describing without pic- 
tures ; and, as far as possible, from the same works 
all round, for architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
so that draughtsmen who have not time for much his- 
tory, may be able toenter an art-library and find outa 
chronological series of monuments to look at. 


In the Appendix, Mr. Tyrrwhitt again ex- 
presses his appreciation of Mr. Parker's 
photographs, and describes them as follows :— 

He has divided his vast collection of original photo- 


graphs into periods, or selected them for chronological 
illustration. It is now possible to see the architecture, 


sculpture, and painting of a period parallel with each 


other, and in their original relations. To tolerably 
well-read persons, the monuments of a period 77 situ 
are as good as a complete restoration of that period ; 
and the absolute reality and indisputable truth of the 
photograph must always have paramount importance 
in historical research The separate volumes 
onthe ‘‘Catacombs and Mosaics” will give a very large 
proportion of the information contained in this book 
to all who will really look at their illustrations, But 
the series illustrative of early Christian art is almost 
complete in itself. 

The “ Catalogue,” with its ‘‘ Index” (Oxford, 1843, 
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8vo), and again in 1879, republished by Stanford, 
Charing Cross, is quite sufficient to find any separate 
photograph ; but very much may be learned by the 
perhaps somewhat easy course of quietly turning over 
the ancient Greek and ancient Roman sculpture with 
due comparison ; by taking Christian sculpture in the 
same way, realizing its resemblances, its differences to 
earlier work, and by comparing heathen and Christian 
pictures in mosaic as he has recorded them. 


(NGI) al 
Wotes on American 
Lirchaeology. 


ee 


SMERICAN archeology is essen- 
tially distinctive: There is no 
medizval history to wade through 
before arriving at the earliest 
stages, where we meet the relics of a con- 
quered race. American medieval history 
is not found in America, but in Europe; and 
we at once know that by American archzo- 
logy we mean primarily the archeology of 
the Indian tribes. 

Nothing can be more interesting to the 
student of primitive man than accounts of 
the antiquities of the Indian tribes of 
America.* They are of quite a distinct class, 
and yet they fit in with the general science of 
comparative archeology. The materials for 
this study are accessible in a more or less 
degree. The magnificent publications of the 
Smithsonian Institution afford ample studies, 
and the Government of the United States, 
more careful of the antiquities of its country 
than England is of hers, has also published 
some very valuable contributions to the 
subject. In order to give English readers 
some illustrations of two or three years’ pro- 
gress in American archeology, we propose 
examining the contents of our contemporary, 
The American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Fournal,t which has now reached its fourth 
volume, and of the Contributions to American 
Lthnology, published by the United States 
Government. 

Commencing with the subject of house- 
building, we find some very instructive par- 
ticulars of native American architecture. 





* Cf. Bancroft’s Preface to his Wative Races of the 
Lacific States of North America. 

t+ Edited by Stephen D. Peet; published by 
Jameson & Morse, Chicago. 
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The progress of architecture, from a low and 
primitive state of cave dwellings up to the 
higher stages of stone structures, is one of 
the most interesting subjects brought to light 
by the study of American archeology. 
Among the different varieties of structure 
discovered on the American continent are 
the rude cave, or the common rock shelter ; 
different kinds of wigwams, tepees and huts, 
earthworks and stone fortifications, palafittes 
and lake dwellings, adobe houses and 
Pueblo dwelling-places, stone palaces, pyra- 
mids, and teocalli. 

Of these various descriptions of household 
buildings we can touch only upon one or two 
specimens. Of that most interesting relic of 
early mankind, the lake dwelling, America 
gives some specimens curiously like those of 
Europe. Dr. Ferdinand Keller has noticed 
the resemblance between the lake dwellings 
of Switzerland and those of the Guajiros 
Indians of the Gulf of Maracaibo, in South 
America. Of the latter, he says :— 

Each house consisted of two parts; the front 
apartment served the purpose of entrance hall and 
kitchen, the rear apartment as a reception and 
dwelling chamber. The floor was formed of split 
stems of trees, set close together, and covered with 
mats. Villages composed of these pile dwellings are 
numerous along the shores of the Lake or Gulf of 
Maracaibo.—Lake Dwellings, i. p. 678. 

America has a much moré special interest 
in the mound-builders, about whom every 
year we obtain some fresh information which 
leads us to look back upon this pre-historic 
race of Indians with a great deal of interest. 
Archeology places- their works at the 
initial stage of definite progress in Indian 
architecture; and, to grasp what Mr. 
Morgan so well sets forth in his Ancient 
Society, that the earlier moves in the develop- 
ment of culture are always the most difficult 
and important, we can well-understand that 
the mound-builders stepped forth from their 
barbaric surroundings with a giant stride. In 
the truncated earthworks of these people we 
discover the architectural form which was 
developed to such a degree of perfection by 
the ancient Mexicans in their elaborate 
teocallis of stone; and by tracing out the 
various structural designs, we discover a dis- 
tinct series of developments in North 
American architecture. First, the mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley; then the stone 
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structures of the Rio Grand del Norte, the 
Rio San Juan, and the Rio Colorado ; 
finally, the Pueblos of New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

The third form of architecture found among 
the pre-historic races of America, to which we 
must draw attention, is that which was con- 
structed from stone. In the valley drained 
by the Rio San Juan, a very interesting class 
of ruins has been brought to light by the 
Government expeditions. These stone struc- 
tures may be classed as “ Valley Remains” 
and “Cliff Houses.” The former are gene- 
rally large rectangular buildings, which 
assume an approximately accurate orienta- 
tion. The cliff houses were built at every 
altitude in the strata, and were undoubtedly 
intended as resorts of refuge for a persecuted 
people. 

We cannot, of course, attempt to follow in 
detail all the fine examples of primitive 
architecture which are to be found scattered 
through the pages of our contemporary ; but 
the above arrangement of the various styles 
represents very fairly the archeological divi- 
sions into which this section of the subject 
appears to fall. 

Turning to some specimens of the archi- 
tecture of the modern races of the American 
Indians, we shall find that, in all essentials, 
the houses of these primitive people fall far in 
arrear (according to archeological sequence) 
of those of the unknown races of pre-historic 
times. The houses built by the tribes of Ore- 
gon are composed of planks split from the tree 
with a tool made of elk-horn, or with wooden 
wedges, driven bya stone mallet. These are 
the tools of primitive man—the forerunners 
of the races now occupying modern Europe. 
There is some variety in the form of house. 
The houses of the Isiniik usually slope each 
way from a ridge-pole in the centre, while 
those of the Sound Indians have one pitch. 
An excavation of a foot or more is made 
through the centre of the house, in which 
fires are built, and where the cooking is done, 
the raised portion on either side being covered 
with boards or mats to serve asa seat. At 
one end of the house there is frequently a 
platform for dances. These are very fair 
specimens of what is met with pretty gene- 
rally among the American Indians. Some 


slight difference in detail, either in outside 


appearance or internal arrangement, dis- 
tinguishes the houses of different tribes, 
but as an archzological group they stand 
together. 

Now, these houses must not be considered 
in the same light as we look upon the house 
in civilization. They were inhabited by the 
primitive family, not the modern family— 
that is, they were inhabited by the chief and 
his wives and children, and children’s 
children and slaves. So far back in the his- 
tory of man are we able to penetrate bya 
careful consideration of these primitive dwel- 
lings, that we come to the early stage of 
social existence, when the family and the 
community were one and the same—when 
the community had not grown large enough 
to split up into several families, each occupy- 
ing a homestead, and the cluster of home- 
steads forming the village. This evidence is 
afforded us by the fact that frequently the 
whole village occupied one house, as among 
the tribes of the Oregon territory.* The 
advance upon this is when the house in- 
cludes all who are blood relations, and a 
cluster of these houses is grouped in vil- 
lages, as among the tribes upon the Russian 
River. And here arises a very interesting 
question to the comparative archzologist. 
Is this stage of life far removed from that 
illustrated by the compound beehive houses 
of Scotland? ‘These singular dwellings are 
placed back to back, and make one vast 
mound, where the whole community or 
the whole group of blood relations lived.t 
We do not know of these old beehive men 
of Scotland beyond the remains of their 
dwellings, but these tell us as plainly as 
archeology can speak, that they were once 
inhabited by a social group similar to the 
village homestead of Eastern India, where 
houses, back-to-back, belong to the commu- 
nal family.t And a village of the Oregon 
Indians of North America presents the 
same architectural features. The village 
consists of two blocks of four or five houses, 
each built close together. Each house was 


* This is the same as the Dayaks of Borneo. See 
Sournal of Geographical Society, xvi. 298. 

+ See an illustration in Dr. Mitchell’s Past in the 
Present, p. 65. ; 

t See Phear’s Aryan Village, p.8; and Indian 
Antiquary, Vv. p. 161. 
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occupied by several families, their respective 
portions being separated by a partition of 
two or three feet high. 

We should like to have gone into some of 
these old-world houses, and to have traced 
out, by means of the fine archeological 
remnants which these American publications 
give us, some of the customs and the doings of 
primitive man. We should like to have 
spoken of their language, their art, their 
superstitions, their religious customs—all of 
which are represented in the volumes before 
us. But the pen must not run riot over pages 
which are devoted to other branches of 
archeology as well as that relating to 
primitive man. But as a conclusion to this 
account of what American archeology is 
likely to do for those who study it as one of 
the comparative sciences, we will mention 
some curious customs of the Alaska Indians 
relative to precedence and genealogies. 


Upon all public occasions the Alaska are seated 
according to their rank. The rank is distinguished 
by the height of the pole erected in front of their 
houses. ‘The greater the chief the higher his pole. 
Some of these poles are over 100 feet high... . 
In front of their leading houses, and at their burial 
places, are sometimes immense timbers covered with 
carvings. These are the genealogical memoirs of the 
family. The child usually takes the totem of the 
mother. For instance at the bottom of the post may 
be the carving of a whale, over that a fox, a porpoise 
and an eagle—signifying that the great grandfather of 
the present occupant of the house, on his mother’s 
side, belonged to the whale family, the grandfather to 
the fox family, the father to the porpoise, and he him- 
self to the eagle family. These standards are from 
two to five feet in diameter. Formerly, the entrance 
to the house was a hole through this standard. 


There can scarcely be any more significant 
memorial of primitive man than these indica- 
tions of ancestralrank. They proclaim in no 
uncertain voice that the notions which attach 
themselves to the civilized Burke or Lodge 
belong equally to man uncivilized, and that 
these notions are interpreted best in the 
language of anthropology by the term 
“ancestor worship.” 

One word more we must add. The 
mound builders were unquestionably far ad- 
vanced in the early stages of culture. Their 
remains speak to us of almost every side of 
their pre-historic life, and afford an important 
example of how archzeology steps in to supply 
a vacuum in the history of the human race 






which history has left altogether unrecorded. 
Perhaps, therefore, the most triumphant find 
of all—a find that will tell us of events of 
which almost every other clue is lost—is that 
of a fragment of a cloth robe that once 
adorned the person of some aboriginal lady 
or princess. ‘This was found in a mound- 
builder’s tomb, neatly folded, just as we fold a 
piece of muslin. It had been pressed in the 
north-west corner of the tomb, and partially 
concealed by a coat of yellow clay. The 
garment appears to have been square, with a 
corded border and a tassel ornament—closely 
resembling a lady’s “‘switch,”—thirteen inches 
long, and formed of a number of threads 
neatly bound together at one end. The 
work was evidently done by hand, and the 
mode of working the threads of the cloth is 
plainly discoverable. Surely such evidence 
as this brings to the study of archzology a 
power that cannot be undervalued, because it 
is unequalled. The contents of these mounds 
proclaim to the civilization of the nineteenth 
century that it has gained its development 
through the accumulated experiences of ages ; 
and they demand that civilization should step 
on one side to view these treasures of its own 
antecedent ages, to view them with reverence, 
and to determine that they shall be enshrined 
in safety as lessons to those who are to come 
after us. We cannot help contrasting the 
encouragement given by theAmerican Govern- 
ment with the constant “ stand-aside” of our 
own Government in questions of preserving 
the archeological memorials of the past, and 
who can doubt but that the monuments of 
England are not more dear to her children 
than the monuments of America are to her 
alien conquerors. 


(NGA) oa 


Ficcounts of the Reign of 
Richard 11. 


By Sir J. H. Ramsay, Bart. 
HE Revenue and Expenditure Ac- 
counts of the reign of Richard II. 
exhibit some considerable fluc- 
tuations; but not any equal to those 
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Government, but to the will of Parliament. 
When the Estates open their hands the re- 
ceipts rise ; and when they close their hands 
the receipts fall. As the revenue varies, 
so varies the expenditure ; a substantial, 
though not an exact, balance being kept 
between the two. The idea of striking an 
exact balance between the two sides of an 
account does not appear to have made its 
way into the treasury of Richard’s time ; for 
that refinement in the art of bookkeeping we 
must wait for the reign of Henry IV. 

The largest receipts of any single “term,” 
it will be seen, were those for the half-year 
ending September 13, 1380, when the total 
was nearly £173,000; the next largest sum 
was that raised in the first year between 
October 1, 1377, and April 9, 1378, when the 
total was over £165,000. Altogether, the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the first three years 
of the reign are largely inexcess of those of any 
subsequent three years. The nation was still 
under the influence of the war fever kindled 
by Edward III. What with that, and what 
with the loyal enthusiasm always attendant 
on the beginning of a new reign, unprece- 
dented grants were made. In the first year, 
double ‘ subsidies” were granted both by 
Parliament and Convocation. In the second 
year a graduated poll-tax, the second poll- 
tax in English history, was given;* with a 
surtax On wool of 13s. 4¢. from natives and 
41 6s. 8d. from aliens ;f that being in addi- 
tion to the existing imposts, which amounted 
to £2 10s. the sack from natives, and 
4,2 135. 4d. the sack from aliens, the 
charge on the “last” of leather being, as 
usual, double. Lastly, in 1380, a subsidy 
and a half was granted by Parliament, with 
“16 pence on the mark” from Convocation ; 
a grant doubtless estimated equivalent to a 
subsidy and a half, although I have not 
attempted to verify the fact. In December, 
1380, the third and last poll-tax was voted ; 
the Great Peasant Rising followed, and with 
that ended all substantial attempts at the 
prosecution of the war with France. 

The war grants made in these first 


* A duke or an archbishop paid 10 marks 
(£6 135. 4d.); the poorest adult paid a “‘ groat” (4d.). 
Rot. Parl. 

+ This surtak was repealed in the spring ot 1379. 


three years were made under pretty strin- 
gent conditions; one being that the pro- 
ceeds of the special war taxation should 
be paid to and expended by Parliamentary 
Commissioners. From the special war 
accounts appended to the usual Pell Rolls, 
we find that these conditions were very 
fairly complied with; the Government—a 
regency without a regent—not being strong 
enough or popular enough to play tricks, 
Thus, on the 5th of April, 1378, we have 
a war account “per W. Walworth and J 
Philippot,” £55,484 13s.3@. Of this sum, 
426,680 was paid for the wages of 1,350 
men-at-arms, and as many archers employed 
for “a quarter and a half” in trivial opera- 
tions on the coast of France: Brest, Calais, 
Gascony, and Ireland stand for £10,o00oO— 
411,000 more; and the wages of sailors make 
up the bulk of the rest. The sailors’ pay 
was always a heavy and most unsatisfactory 
item ; the amount being always swelled by 
their detention for weeks and weeks while 
the military force was being raised and 
equipped. Where the Parliamentary con- 
ditions had been so fairly complied with, it 
would, perhaps, be unkind to gall attention 
to the fact that a trifling balance of £1,333 
6s. 8d. was paid over to the account of the 
King’s household ; or that in the next term 
another such transference was made on 
June 12.* In this term, again, we have an 
account of £83,327 13s. 2d. expended by 
the same commissioners ;} in the term fol- 
lowing we have accounts of £28,000, &c., 
so administered ;{ and in the year 1379, ac- 
counts of upwards of £106,000 so paid in. 
In 1380, the war taxation, received “ per J. 
Bacon,” rises to £157,000 in one term ; but 
this amount appears to be swelled by at least 
437,000, repaid into the exchequer for 
surplus of wages, estimated for and drawn 
in previous terms, but not expended: the 
amount, therefore, on both sides of the ac- 
count for this term, ought probably to be 
reduced by this amount. Similar deductions 
of less amount might be made in most terms. 
It will be seen that the lowest terminal 
totals were those for Easter in the fifth, 


* Issue Roll, Mich. 1 Ric II. ; do. Easter, 1 Ric. II. 
N 


0. 2. 
+ Issue Roll, Easter, 1 Ric. II. No. 2. 
t Issue and Receipt Rolls, Mich. 2 Ric. II. 
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thirteenth, 


years, 


when 


fourteenth, and 


eighteenth 


the amounts varied from 
426,000 to £28,000. Of course no direct 
grants were available in any of these 


terms. 


TABLE I,—RICHARD II. 
Fron the Pell and Auditors Rolls. 


In Easter term, 1382, the country 
had not yet recovered from the disorganiza- 
tion caused by the peasant rising, and Par- 
liament would only grant tonnage and 




















Receipts. Issues. 
Year ; 
of Term. Direct Taxes voted. 
—_ Duration of Term. Amount. Duration of Term. Amount. 
™ . Jj ‘, a & § & s. d. 
1 aster No. 1. | 29 June—a6 Sept. 1377 15,307 19 It ame 13954 2 © , 
_ Mich. 1 Oct. 1377—9 Apl. 1378 | 165,335 © 3 Same 118,300 0 5 Dabioedeite-lee and 
clerical, 
— |Easter No. 2.| 26 Apl.—2y Sept. 1378 46,498 © 1% Same 102,968 14 114 
2 Mich. 1 Oct. 1378-7 Apl. 1379 | 66,151 10 14 | x Oct. 1378—6 Apl. 1379} 59,085 18 93 
_ Easter. 18 Apl.—2s Sept. 1379 70,363 5 5 18 Apl.—23 Sept. 1379 42,515 7 o§ | Graduated Poll Tax: 4a. 
‘ , —£6 138. 6d. per head. 
Mich. 3 Oct. 137923 Mar.1380} 83,087 2 9 ame 2,435 13 3 J 
2 Easter. 2 gloss tat 1380 | 172,937 11 104"| 9 Apl.—xz3 Sept. 1380 | 160,918 11 4}*| 23 bs 4 mg : 16d,°on 
mark from clergy. 
4 Mich. No Roll either on Pell] or Auditor’s side} 1 Oct. 1386—6 Apl. 1381 | 93,745 10 o | Graduated Poll Tax: 1s. 
. , —20s, per head, 
-- Easter. 22 Apl.—24 Sept. 1381 61,876 10 3 | 23 Apl.—2q Sept. 1381 3,647 O I 
5 Mich. 1 Oct. 1381—25 Mar. _ 62,836 8 2} Same 62,505 9 1 
_ Easter. 14 Apl.—2s Sept. 1382 28,114 12 10 |. 21 Apl.—2s Sept. 1382 28,374 16 of , c 
6 Mich. 1 Oct.1382—18 Mar.1383| 87,085 9 11$ | 6 Oct. 1382—18 Mar.1383| 81,084 14 3 Sag ott 4 clerical 
subsidy. 
= Easter. 31 Mar.—26 Sept. 1383 | 41,813 12 9 2 Apl.—2s5 Sept. 1383 44,647 1 6% " ! 
7 Mich. 1 Oct. 1383—1 Apl. 1384] 87,917. 9 104 | 2 Oct..x ie Apl. 1384| 87,243 17 7 | tlayandclerical subsidy, 
- Easter. 19 Apl.—6 Sept. 1384 64,521 12 34 ame 64,507 3 0 |#lay vey su 
sidy from Canterbury ? 
8 Mich. 3 Oct.1384—18 Mar.1385| 87,451 8 8 Same 88,330 8 4% | tlay and clerical subsidy. 
_ Easter. 11 Apl.—2o Sept. 1385 94,932 15 © Same 93,261 2 xf | §layandclerical subsidy. 
9 Mich. 9 Oct. 1385+10 Mar.1386 | 127,515 5 of |9 Oct. 1385—18 Apl. 1386} 100,575 6 I0 Lay and clerical subsidy. 
a Easter. 1 May—27 July, 1386 | 63,285 11 84 Same 91,720 8 7 | }layandclerical subsidy. 
10 Mich. 2 Oct. 1386—1 Apl. 1387| 71,454 6 11 | 2 Oct. 1386—2Apl. 1387} 70,414 12 24 | 4 layandclerical subsidy. 
as Easter. 16 Apl.—22 Aug. 1387 40,321 6 9 | 24 Apl.—22 Aug. 1387 41,466 Ip 0 3 i 
11 Mich. 1 Oct. 1387—16 Mar.1388| 57,535 5 53 Same 57,012 4 11_ | $layandclerical subsidy. 
~ Easter. 7 Apl.—r1s Sept. 1388 84,485 14 5$| 8 Apl.—trs Sept. 1388 84,443 9 6% | 4 lay subsidy ; 4 subsidy 
from Canterbury Con- 
vocation. — i 
12 Mich. 1 Oct. 1388—1 Apl. 1389 | 67,869 19 2} | 19 Oct. 1388—1 Apl. 1389} 85,721 4 } lay and clerical subsidy 
_ Easter. 27 Apl.—28 Aug. 1389 53,318 2 10$ | 3 May—28 Aug, 1389 42,751 7 9. | lay subsidy. 
13 Mich. 1 Oct.1389—28 Mar.1390| 53,466 2 115 Same 47,931 13 4% 
_ Easter. 12 Apl.—3 Sept. 1390 28,168 4 2 15 Apl.—3o0 net 139° 29,590 19 8 
14 : Mich. 6 Oct.1390—20 Mar.1391| 71,330 9 5 |12Oct.1390—21 Mar.1391| 78,943 19 4% 
— Easter. 4 Apl,—28 Sept. 1391 27,111 10 7% | 6 Apl.—2g Sept. 1391 29,472 3 5 
15 Lich. 2 Oct. 1391—2 Apl. 1392 | 54,530 9 9% | 3 Oct. 1391—2Apl. 1392! 54,924 19 7 
— Easter, 22 Apl.—2o0 Sept. 1392 50,393 6 2 29 Apl._—2o Sep. 1392 29,918 3 7% F 
16 Mich. 1 Oct. 1392—1 Apl. 1393 | 58,801 15 8} Same 65,917 15 3 | lay and clerical sub- 
sidy (perhaps partly 
raised in previous term), 
— Easter, 15 Apl.—t2 Sept. 1393 62,908 12 8 16 Apl.—12 Sept. 1393 49,547 15 8 , . 
17 Mich. 1 Oct. 1393—6 Apl. 1394} 75,296 6 1- | 6 Oct. 1393—6 Apl. 1394] 49,516 14 8% 4 he pity 3 clerical 
subsidy. 
— Easter. 28 Apl.—s5 Sept. 1394 39,292 15 © 29 Apl.—s5 Sept. 1394 67,022 14 Oo} , 
18 Mich. 1 Oct. 1394—3 Apl. 1395 | 120,920 13. 2 | 28 Oct.1394—3Apl.1395 | 121,029 15 6 3 3 Fag whole clerical 
subsidy. 
_ Easter. 13 Apl.—1o Sept. 1395 26,184 7 2% | 20Apl.—ro Sept. 1395 | 48,577 18 83 : 
19 Mich. 1 Oct. 1395—1 Mar. 1396] 64,664 16 9 Same 54518 6 114 | $ lay subsidy. 
- Easter. 11 Apl.—13 Sept. 1396 57,382 5 33 No Roll on| either side , : 
20 Mich. 2 Oct.1396—19 Mar.1397| 71,968 11 33 No Roll on] either side $ clerical subsidy, 
_ Easter. 1 May—1 Sept. 1397 74794 6 3 Roll fragimentary ‘ 
at Mich. 2 Oct. 1397-18 Mar.1398| 69,529 1 4 Same 72,684 13 5 | % subsidy from Convoca- 
tion of York. 
- Easter. 16 Apl.—31 Aug. 1398 55,003 o 8 22 Apl.—31 Aug. 55,090 2 9 | § subsidy from Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury. 
22 Mich, 1 Oct. 139827 Mar.1399} 75,749 9 7% | 9 Oct.1398—27 Mar.1399| 67,655 11 23 # lay — 3 $ Canter- 
ury subsidy, 
- Easter. 8 Apl.—12 July, 1399 68,473 0 1} 14 Apl.—12 July 1399 70,252 18 3 | Same, 

















* These are the totals that appear from the Rolls, but it may be that the amount on each side ought to be reduced by £37,000, See above. 
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poundage, the general customs’ duties, as a 
war tax for the defence of the south coast. 
During Easter term, 1390, the wool duties 
were at reduced rates—viz., £2 from natives, 
and £2 3s. 4d. from aliens. In Easter 
term 1391, the wool duties were again up 
at the old rates; but the true explanation of 
the low revenue seems to be that from 1388 
to 1399 the Government was conducted on 
fairly constitutional principles, William of 
Wykeham and Thomas of Arundel being 
Chancellors ; and that little or no arbitrary 
taxation was attempted. 

The high figures for the term Michael- 
mas, 18, are due to the King’s expedition tu 
Ireland, for which a whole subsidy was 
voted both by Parliament and Convocaiion. 
The terminal totals are given, either directly 
from the Rolls, when terminal totals are 
given, or otherwise by adding either the 
weekly or daily totals, when any such are 
given ; or, failing these, by transcribing and 
adding up all the individual entries of the 
term. This last is a very laborious process, 
in the course of which mistakes may easily 
be made. Great pains have been taken to 
avoid mistakes, but I can only vouch for 
substantial accuracy. It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that I did not always distinguish the 
totals taken directly by the Rolls from those 
obtained by my own summing, as I did in 
the case of the accounts of Edward III.; but 
I did not distinguish them at the time and 
cannot do so now. A Roll, when properly 
kept, exhibits a daily total for each day’s re- 
ceipt or expenditure, a weekly total for each 
week, and a grand total for each term ; but 
when the treasurer was careless these duties 
were often neglected. In some cases where 
the total on the Rolls has been checked by 
independent summing up, as in the case of 
the terms analysed in detail, startling dis- 
crepancies are exhibited, for which I can 
offer no explanation. Prima facie, the total 
on the Roll ought to be authoritative, but the 
Rolls constantly exhibit marks of subsequent 
tampering, items are frequently erased, and 
other items interlineated in a different hand- 
writing. 

I have appended in a separate column a 
note of the direct grants voted, and 
apparently raised during the reign; the lay 
grants are taken from the Parliament Rolls, 


the clerical grants mostly from Wake’s His- 
tory of the Church. I have not, however, 
verified the payments from the Receipt Rolls, 
which would show to a penny how much was 
actually raised under each grant, and at what 
time or times. 


TABLE II. 


Analysis of Receipt Roll, Mich. 12 Ric. IT. 
_ October 1, 1388—April 1, hatte 


. Old Crown Revenues : including 
county, borough, and hundred 
farm rents ; reliefs, wardships, 
forfeitures, and fines (fines, 
£279 45. 2d.) . ~ o « Rone 

. Customs - 31,000 19 

; Vacant Sees and ‘Priories Alien” 
impounded by the Crown 
(vacant sees, £305) . . 

. Clerical tenths (arrears 
eleventh year). . 

. Lay fifteenths and tenths ‘(on 
account of half subsidy) 2,431 

. Loans (all repaid ultimately, ex- 
cept £6 135. 4d.*) . . . 10,817 11 64 

- Receipts of Hanaper (enrolment 
of deeds in einai sale of 
writs, &c.) 974 16 8 

. Mint and Exchange -— 36 

. Sundries . . . ahe.cs te 35 

. Advances repaid 2,491 


£67,766 4 14 
Total at foot of Roll, £67,869 19s. 24¢. 


TABLE III. 


Analysis Receipt Roll, Easter, 12 Ric. II. 
April 27—August 28, 1389. P 
foes 


7,214 15 2 


1,535 5 
508 17 


from 


oO 11h 


. Old Crown Revenues, as above . 
2. Customs :— 

Wool and leather £7,887 3 7 

General 3,804 2 4 

————._ 11,691 5 II 

1,264 13 4 

6,562 17 9 


3. Vacant Sees and‘‘Priories Alien” 
. Clerical tenths . . . 
. Lay fifteenth and tenth (half 

subsidy 

. Loans (all repaid but b 2) 

. Hanaper . : 

3. Advances repaid 


753 811 
8,432 18 7 


£53,318 2 104 
TABLE IV. 


Analysis Issue Roll, Mich. 12 Ric. II. 
October 19, 1388—April 1, 1389. 
L Ss ds 
1. Household (including Privy Purse 


£1,936 135. 4¢.). 10,198 3 3 





. One sum of £5, 478 85., bor rowed from the Calais 
treasury, was repaid w ithin the term.—Jssue Roll, 
Mich, 12, 
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2. Naval and Military :— he hg Ge 
Calais . . . £23,711 
Berwick . . . 3,467 
Carlisle . . . 2,333 
ee. ss ee 1S 
Cherbourg . . 396 
Roxburgh .. 150 

.. ae 


o°o000co0 
eceo000ocKo 


———————= 35,433 12 14 
3. Civil Service Gann ~~ 
macy) . ries + 5,575 14 104 
4. Public works . ‘ 400 14 34 
5. Pensions, gifts, and charities (cha- 
rities about £115) « . - . 41351 13 7% 
6. Loans repaid (Mutuum) . . . 8,837 19 2% 
7. Advances aaraaaaacia repaid 1,112 17 114 
8. Miscellaneous. . . gta 145 4 0 


465,455 19 5 
Total at foot of Roll, £65,721 4s. 5¢. 








TABLE V. 


susie] Issue Roll, Easter, 12 Ric. II. 
May 3—August, 28, 1389. 


fae he 
1. Household (Privy Purse) 1,906 13 4 
8,041 8 Of 
2. Naval and wean — 
Calais. 41,939 12 0 
Berwick. . . 7,054 0 O 
Carlisle . . . 3,541 0 O 
Roxburgh . . 150 0 O 
Brest. . . . 2,890 13 4 
Se, Ge. . . 
27,661 2 5 
3. Civil Service, asabove. . . . 1,999 12 6 
4. Publicworks . . .« 33 
5. Pensions, gifts,* and charities, - 3,140 6 4h 
6. Loans repaid . .. . -»« jee y 
7, Advances... s+ « « « £082 1%0 S 
8. Miscellaneous. . .. 2... 49 0 0 
£42,851 7 9 
TABLE VI. 
Analysis Receipt Roll, Mich. 21 Ric. II. 
October 2, 1397—March 18, 1 39%. , 
Se . 


1. Old Crown Revenues (Fines, 
42,634 16s. 8a.t). 2 « - 17,485 5 114 
2. Customs . . - 338,941 4 O 
3. Vacant Sees and “Priories. Alien” 1,661 19 Oo 
4. Clerical tenths (arrears from half- 
subsidy ee | in previous 
year) . « « te = > eee oes oe 





* £1,000 given to Sir Henry Percy (Hotspur), taken 
prisoner by the Scots at the battle of Otterburne, 
towards his ransom. 

+ Of this amount £668 16s. 8d. appears to repre- 
sent the fines lawfully exacted in a course ; the 


balance represents arbitrary fines extorted either coram 
concilio or per recognitionem in scaccario. 


5. Loans :— p ae Ser 
Repaid ultimately 4491 16 8 
Not repaid . . 4,148 6 8 
: emma. ....Ag Us, 
6. Mintand Exchange ... . 100 0 O 
7. Hamaper. . . « - © « « 4337 37 10 
8. Advancesrepaid . . .. . 589 2 34 
Oy Ce os. em ww ee 248 I O 
£66,836 18 of 
Sum of sub-totals given on Roll, £52,629 15. 4d. 


TABLE VII. 
Analysis Receipt Roll, Easter, 21 Ric. II. 


April 16—August 31, 1398. 
eit 
1. Old Crown Revenues (Fines ! 


about £3,150)*. . . . »« 1446617 64 
2. Customs . . 28,847 2 114 
3. Vacant Sees and “‘Priories Alien” 796 4 
4. Clerical tenths (arrears of 20th 





and other years). . - 3,280 18 7% 
5. Lay fifteenth (arrears 18th year) 35 3 5k 
6. Loans :— 

Repaid. . £2,387 16 2% 

Not repaid. . 68613 4 
aia 3,974 9 64 
7. Mint and See: «era 6 3 2 
8. Hanaper . oe « + 3487 19 5h 
g. Advances repaid . ae ae ree 258 I 3 
10 SAM wt te ee eo) 6 ere 
£55,003 0 8 

TABLE VIII. 


Analysis Issue Roll, Mich. 21 Ric. II. 
October 2, 1 397—March 18, 1398. 


Sh 
1. Household (with ving Purset). 27,424 19 oO 
2. Civil Service . . 2s 499n 87 S 
3. Naval and es _ 
Colaig... « - £17,857 
Berwick . . . 1,559 
Roxburgh. . . . 400 
Treland ee 
22,000 17 54 





4. Public Works (Westminster Hall 
and Tower) . . . . « . 8,292 10 104 
5. Pensions, as above. . «+. 18,326 2 7% 
G& Advanced. . 2s « 6 oe SI 8S Of 
4. Loans repaid. . + 2,214 1 10 
Miscellaneous (Tower lions and 
leopards, 10 in number, £60125.) 211 15 6 


£8 —_. tig 
Total at foot of Roll, £72,684 135. 5 


* Of this amount only £312 6s. 4a., so far as I 
can make out, were fines in the ordinary course ; all 
the rest were arbitrary exactions. The men of Essex 
figure for a ‘‘ voluntary grant” of 2,000 marks 
Eg — concesse”), £1,333 6s. 8d. 

The items were not taken out in this case, but it 
appears from the Roll that £4,000 a year had been 
assigned for the purpese by a writ of Easter in the 
13th year, nearly as much was taken in the next term 
alone. 
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TABLE IX. 
Analysis Issue Roll, Easter, 21 Ric. II. 
April 22—Aug. 31, 1398. 
1. Household. (Privy Purseinthe £ 5s. @. 
term £3,321 145. ~~ 17,701 9 34 
2. Civil Service* . 9,497 4 7 
3. Naval and Military « aoa 
Calais - £12,396 
Berwick. 1,900 
Ireland . 1,916 
Camiglé. . 66 
18,101 0 Oo 
4. Works as before. . 2,023 13 94 
5. Pensions &c. (charities ‘about 
£270) 55193 3 34 
6. Advances . 411 oO 2 
7. Loans repaid . - 3554 16 2 
8. Miscellaneous (Tower lions) Fe an 6° 0 
£54417 7 98 


TABLE X. 
Customs Receipts. 


From Receipt Roll, Mich. 2 Ric. II. 
October 1, 1 378—April 7, 1379, 





a 2 
Wool, wool fells, and leather . + 37,774 15 9 

General duties, Sneed and 
poundage” . 1,154 9 O 
Subsidies on cloth (let on lease) . 187 11 8 
439,116 16 5 

From Receipt Roll, Easter, 2 Ric. II. 
April 18—September 25, 1379. 

ae gi ide 
Wool, asabove . .. . © « «+ 10,395 0 64 
General duties oe 2,.625..0 3 
Subsidyoncloth . . . « 1 « » 63 8 o 
£13,083 8 9h 


Theanalyses of the individual Rolls of course 
yield the most instructive results. The 
amount of the chief sources of the revenue 
may be stated with a fair degree of accuracy. 
The lay subsidy, a fifteenth from counties, 
and a tenth from boroughs, remains at the 
amount established since the seventh year of 
Edward III.; £ 30,000 more or less; the evi- 
dence on this point is clear; the clerical tenth 
also remains at £20,000, in round numbers. 
The poll-tax of 1379 was stated in Parliament 
to have yielded only £22,000 (Rot. Pari. 


* This head includes a gratuity given to John ot 
Gaunt for his “‘ services” in Aquitain: the item ought 
perhaps to be ranked as a “‘gift.” This head also 
includes an item of £1,193 75. 7 paid to the Earl of 
March as King’s lieutenant of Ireland: this, again, 
i perhaps to be added to the military charge for 
Treland 


ili. 73); this amount probably represented 
only the lay contribution, being nearly the 
sum yielded by the lay portion of the first 
poll-tax under Edward ITI. 

The increasing importance of the customs 
is the great feature of the revenue under 
Richard II. It will be seen that in the 
second financial year the total exceeds 
452,000; in the twelfth year it exceeds 
442,000; and in the twenty-first year 
467,000. The reduced amount in the 
twelfth year may be ascribed to the naval 
war waged with France during that 
period ; but the second year was not 
by any means a time of peace either. 
During these three periods the wool duties 
were practically at the same rates—viz., 
42 10s. the sack of wool and 240 wool-fells, 
and £5 the “last” of leather from natives ; 
from aliens the rates were £2 135. 4d. 
the sack, and 240 wool-fells, and £5 6s. 8d. 
the “last.” During a part, but only a 
part, of the second year a surtax of 135. 4d. 
the sack and £1 6s. 8d. the last was current. 
Up to the twelfth year tonnage and poundage 
were levied at the rates of 2s. the tun of 
wine and 6d¢. the pound avoirdupois of 
general groceries; in the twelfth year the 
rates were raised to 35. and 12d. respectively. 
The subsidy on cloth was a tax in the nature 
of an excise on each piece of cloth sold. The 
tax was farmed out, and the proceeds were 
inconsiderable. 

The proceeds of the wool and leather duties 
give us the limits within which the amount of 
wool exported must be fixed. In the second 
year these proceeds amounted in round 
numbers to £48,000. If every penny of 
that came from wool, and that at the lower 
rate paid by native exporters, the total would 
not account for 20,000 sacks of wool, but we 
must allow something for the leather, and for 
the higher scale paid by foreign exporters. 
15,000 or 16,000 sacks might therefore be a 
fair estimate of the amount of duty-paying 
wool exported in that year; in the twenty- 
first year the amount might have risen to 
20,000 sacks. How much more might have 
been smuggled it would be impossible to 
conjecture. Where the duty amounted to 


nearly, if not quite, £50 per cent. ad valorem 
the temptation to smuggle was very great. 
_ With respect to the old feudal revenues of 
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the Crown, it is perhaps unfortunate that the 
twelfth and twenty-first years were selected 
for analysis, as in both those years the receipts 
were swelled by the vast forfeitures incurred 
in the first case by the persons condemned by 
well-known Appellants of 1388; and in the 
second case by the Appellants themselves, 
when they suffered in turn. Instead of 
425,000, we might take £7,000 or £8,000 
as a normal amount. 

The reader will notice the large amount of 
arbitrary fines exacted in the twenty-first year ; 
these were all imposed for supposed compli- 
city in events exactly ten years old—namely, 
the rising of 1387-1388. 

The Issue Rolls perhaps might furnish the 
most amusing details if -we: had space to 
devote to them. 

It will be seen that even in a year of absolute 
peace and friendly foreign relations like the 
year 1397-1398, the military expenditure was 
not inconsiderable— £40,000 ; the whole of 
this was apparently spent on defensive strong- 
holds, Calais alone absorbing £30,000. 
Viewed through the light of the earlier 
accounts, this last item excites surprise: in 
1378, we have £10,500 spent on Calais; in 
1379, £20,300, with £5,000 more in 
February, 1380: (Issue Rolls, Mich. 1; 
Easter 1 (No. 2); Mich. 2; Easter 2, and 
Mich. 3.) this was a time of active war, and 
the fortifications were being extended: in 
1378-1379, when war was still in the 
ascendant, Calais demanded over £25,600. 
Why £30,000 should be spent in a time of 
profound peace does not appear. But the 


items in connection with Calais show’ 


numerous erasures and interlineations. His- 
torically, however, the most interesting items 
are those of “ Household ” and “Pensions ” 
in the twenty-first year. All through the reign 
Parliament had complained of the extrava- 
gance of the king’s household ; but up to the 
twelfth year, Richard had kept within the liberal 
limits of Edward III.: £4 17,000-—£,18,000 ; 
and in fact considerably within them, as 
Richard’s “‘ Household” includes his “ Privy 
Purse.” In Richard’s twenty-first year,the year 
following Haxey’s celebrated remonstrance 
in Parliament, the household expenditure rises 
to £45,co0, and “ Pensions” to 423,000 ; 
while, under the latter head, £7,000 had 
sufficed for the largesses of Edward III. in his 


forty-fourth year. These “ Pensions” reveal a 
bit of the secret history of the reign which 
has not yet found a historian. Richard had 
conceived the idea of ruling England by a 
vast personal faction, paid out of the public 
purse, distinguished from their fellow subjects 
by iis cognisance, the “ White Hart,” in- 
dulged in every license, and assured before- 
hand of judicial favour in every suit and 
action ; all this on condition of always taking 
the king’s side in every constitutional 
question. To Richard and his advisers the 
“White Hart” represented exactly what 
“‘ Thorough ” represented to Charles I. and 
Strafford : an external view of the “ Fellow- 
ship of the White Hart,” is given in Lang- 
land’s Poem on “ Richard the Redeless,” 
(Wright Fol. Poems, i. 363, and Skeats C.Text 
of Piers Plowman) ; its internal composition 
is revealed by our “ Pensions.” Every class is 
represented : barons, knights, archers, car- 
penters, plumbers, cooks, tailors, priests: the 
pensions vary from the 41,000 a year of the 
royal duke to the 6d. a day of the archer and 
the 4d. a day of the priest. 

The household expenditure of the year is 
doubtless swelled by the expenses of the royal 
body guard, which gave such deep offence to 
the nation ; deéper offence in fact than the 
ys Fellowship of ‘the White Hart.” The 
king’s liveried following was an extension of 
a system, illegal indeed and twice forbidden 
by statute during the reign, but still familiar 
on a smaller scale in the case of great noble- 
men; but the king’s ‘‘ Archer Guard” had 
probably no precedent since the days of 
Cnut andhis “ Housecarles.” 

The public works of the twenty-first year 
included extensions at the Tower and the 
raising of the walls of Westminster Hall. It 
has been suggested that, as Chaucer had an 
appointment as Clerk of Works at this time, 
he may have been employed on Westminster 
Hall. The Rolls give no support to this 
view. Chaucer’s name never appears in con- 
nection with the weekly disbursements for 
“Works ;”. but he appears as drawing his 
pension, and occasionally applying for small 
sums in advance—ss. and 3s. 4@., and the 
like. 

Richard was a man of artistic tastes. 
In his twenty-first year we find Thomas 
Prince, otherwise “ Littlelyngton,” estab- 
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lished at Court as “ Pictor Regis.” It may be 
that we are indebted to his pencil for the in- 
teresting portrait of Richard which has been 
recently replaced in Westminster Abbey ; but 
the portrait was probably taken in 1386 or 
1387, when the King was eighteen or nine- 
teen years old. I may state that the likeness 
entirely agrees with the descriptions given of 
Richard by the chroniclers as good-looking, 
florid, and effeminate. 

In conclusion, I would ask, When is a 
further instalment of our unpublished records 
to be printed? Very fair justice has been 
done to our chroniclers in the Rolls series. 
The publication of documents of the same 
period seems to be at a standstill. We write 
about history and we talk about history, .we 
conjecture and we infer, while the solid facts 
are all there, down beneath our feet, if only 
the mine were opened up and made available. 


ZEAE 
‘Reviews. 


——~——__ 


The History of the Rise and Progress of the Church 
and Parish of St. George-the-Martyr, Holborn. 
By J. Lewis MILLER. (London: Bowden, Hud- 
son & Co. 1881.) 8vo, pp. vii.—50. 

MT is a healthy sign of the increased interest in 

topographical studies when we find books 

published on special districts such as this. 

As Mr. Miller justly says of the subject of 

. his brief history, “the great streams of traffic 

eddy around it, and, inspite of many changes, it is still 

in its quietude, and in the more salient features of its 
outward appearance pretty much what it was when first 

formed.” The church, built in 1706, was originally a 

chapel of ease to St. Andrew’s, but in 1713 the 

district was erected into a parish. The church was 





dedicated to St. George-the-Martyr, in compliment’ 


to Sir Streynsham Master, an eminent inhabitant of 
the district, who had been Governor of Fort St. 
George, in India. The most celebrated rector was 
the eminent antiquary, Dr. William Stukeley. The 
burial-ground was a part of Lamb’s Conduit Fields, 
and is situated at the back of the Foundling Hospital. 
There are buried two persons widely separated in life— 
viz., Robert Nelson, the author of the Festivals and 
Fasts of the Church of England, and Nancy Dawson, 
the hornpipe dancer of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Queen Square has had some famous inhabitants, of 
whom Charles Churchill, the satirist; Jonathan Richard- 
son, the portrait painter ; and Robert Nelson were the 
most noted. Dr. Hickes, the Saxon scholar; Dr. 
Askew, the book collector; Dr. Mead; Lord Thurlow ; 
and Zachary Macaulay all lived inGreat Ormond Street. 
Red Lion Square must have looked very different from 
what it does now, when Hatton (1708) spoke of it as 


‘who signed the Declaration of Independence. 


‘*4 pleasant square of good buildings.” John Wilkes, 
Jonas Hanway, and Sharon Turner all lived in the 
square. ‘The one hundred and seventy-three persons 
who once kept coaches in this parish have been re- 
placed by a most remarkable congregation of educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. Those who wish to 
know more of a distinctive district of old London 
should obtain this little book which will well repay 
perusal. 





Coleman’s Reprint of William Penn's Original Pro- 
posal and Plan for the Founding and Building of 
Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, America, in 1683. 
(London: James Coleman, Tottenham. 1881.) 
Royal 8vo, pp. 24 and Plan. 

Mr. Coleman has here reproduced Penn’s Letter, 
dated from Philadelphia to the Committee of the Free 
Society of Traders of Pennsylvania, residing in 
London, which was printed and sold by Andrew 
Towle, at the Crooked Billet, in Holloway Lane, in 
Shoreditch. It contains a curious account of the 
special features, the natural productions and the 
natives of the province. There is a plan of the city 
of Philadelphia, showing the lots of the various pur- 
chasers ; first there are the purchasers from 1,000 
acres and upwards who are placed in the front and 
high streets ; and then the lots of the purchasers under 
1,000 acres, which are placed in the back streets, 
The opening of the letter, in which Penn alludes to 
himself, is of biographical interest. 

“‘In the first place I take notice of the news you 
sent me, whereby I find some persons have had so 
little wit and so much malice as to report my death, 
and, to mend the matter, dead, a Jesuit too. One 
might have reasonably hoped that this distance, like 
death, would have been a protection against spite and 
envy ; and indeed absence being a kind of death, 
ought alike to secure the name of the absent as the 
dead ; because they are equally unable as such to 
defend themselves. But they that intend mischief, do 
not use to follow good rules to effect it. However, to 
the great sorrow and shame of the inventors I am 
still alive and no Jesuit, and I thank God very much : 
and without injustice to the authors of this, I may 
venture to infer that they that wilfully and falsely 
report would have been glad it had beenso. But I 
perceive many frivolous and idle stories have been 
invented since my departure from England, which 
perhaps at this time are no more alive than I am 
dead.”’ 

Added to the letter is an address containing objec- 
tions toa Tax Bill before the Assembly, 1692 ; parti- 
culars of surveys, 1720-30 ; and list of a eg 

is 
is a work of interest to all, but of very special interest 
to the present inhabitants of Pennsylvania. 





Archeological and Historical Collections relating to the 
Counties of Ayr and Wigton. Vol. II. (Edin- 
burgh: Printed for the Ayr and Wigton Archeo- 
logical Association. 1880.) 4to, pp. xix.—202. 
This is one of those books about which it is 

difficult to write without appearing to be dealing in 
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exaggeration. It is a perfect model for works of the 
same class. The paper, the type, the woodcuts and 
lithographs are all alike excellent. The objects of 
the Ayr and Wigton Archzeological Association are 
strictly limited to the placing on permanent record 
actual facts, whether these be archzeological remains 
and relics or historical records. The Society has no 
museum, but endeavours to have all objects of anti- 
quarian interest presented to or deposited in the 
National Museum of Scottish Antiquities in Edin- 
burgh. It also aims at giving illustrations which, 
while strictly accurate, are also of artistic merit. 


when Mr. Joseph Robertson read a Paper before 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, entitled, 
** Notices of the Isle of the Loch of Banchory, the 
Isle of Loch Canmor, and other Scottish examples 
of the artificial or stockaded islands, called Crannoges 
in Ireland and Kéltische Pfahlbauten in Switzerland,” 
that the subject attracted much attention in Scotland. 
The periods of these two forms of lake dwellings are 
widely separated, for the Pfahlbauten are supposed 
by Dr. Ferdinand Keller to have attained their 
greatest development about (B.C.) 1500, and to have 
finally ceased to be occupied about the commence- 


Fig. 1. 





WOODEN TROUGH. 


These objects ot careful record and artistic represen- 
tation are admirably exhibited in the present volume. 
There are twelve Papers, and obviously it will be 
quite impossible to do justice to them in the short 
space at our disposal. We can, however, just notice 
the subjects upon which they treat. The Rev. 
George Wilson gives a short account of the ancient 
stone and bronze implements of Wigtonshire; Mr. 
James Macdonald describes a stone axe-hammer, 


ment of the Christian era. Sir William Wilde, on 
the other hand, assigns the Irish crannogs to a period 
ranging from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries, A.D, 
Mr. Joseph Anderson writes in the Zucyclopedia 
Britannica :—‘‘ The crannog is a type of a stronghold 

eculiar to Celtic countries. No example is known 
in England, although over a hundred have been ex- 
amined and described in Ireland, and perhaps about 
half that number in Scotland.” The main portion 


Fig. 2. 
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OAK CANOE. 


fluted on the sides ; and Dr. R. Munro contributes a 
remarkable Paper on Ayrshire crannogs. 

The archzeological importance of crannogs (or island 
forts in the Irish and Scottish lochs) was first pointed 
out in the year 1839 by Sir W. R. Wilde, when he 
published particulars of the crannog of Lagore, in the 
county of Meath. Much attention was subsequently 
given to the subject, and when, in the winter of 
1853-54, the remains of the lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land: were discovered, the similar origin of these 
water-bound villages and the crannogs was com- 
mented upon. It was not, however, until 1857, 





of Dr. Munro’s Paper consists of a full description of 
the excavation of a crannog at Loch Lee, Tarbolton, 
and of the objects found in it, some of which are of very 
great interest. One of these was a beautiful trough, 
cut out of a single block of wood (Fig. 1). When 
found it was quite whole, and showed distinctly the 
markings of the gouge-like instrument by which it 
was fashioned. It was made of soft wood, which 
upon drying quickly crumbled away, but a photo- 
graph was taken before this occurred. One hundred 
yards north of the crannog was found a canoe, hol- 
lowed out of a single oak trunk (Fig. 2). This 
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measures 10 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches broad 
(inside), and 1 foot 9 inches'deep. The bottom is flat 
and 4 inches thick, but its sides are thin and rise up 
abruptly. Thereare nine holes in its bottom arranged 
in two rows and about 15 inches apart, with the odd one 
at the apex. These holes are perfectly round and 
exactly 1 inch in diameter ; and when the canoe was 
disinterred they were quite invisible, being all tightly 
plugged. A double-bladed oak paddle (Fig. 3), 
4 feet 8 inches long, and 54 inches broad, was found 


|Fig. 


The side 


square, curiously carved on both sides, 
Fig. 3. 


OAK PADDLE. 


shown in Fig. 4, which is of the actual size, is the 


most elaborately carved. 
Besides these wooden objects, there were iron 


4. 


CARVED ASH WOOD, 


on the crannog. One of the most interesting of the 
relics is a small piece of ash wood, about § inches 


weapons, saws, hatchets, chisels, knives, fibulz, 
stones of various kinds, objects of bone and deers’ 
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horn, and leather, beads, &c. One object that 
attracted much attention is an apparatus made like a 


Fig. 5. 





MOSS FRINGE. 


Fig. 6. 





NAILED LEATHER (full sized), 





—_ 


fringe by simply plaiting together at one end the long 
stems of a kind of moss (Fig. 5). Similar articles were 
found in three different parts of the crannog, all of 
which were deeply buried. The next object, repre- 
sented in Fig. 6, is a fragment. It consists of two 
portions of thick leather kept together by six stout 
square-cut copper nails, arranged in two rows, and 
measures 24 by 2 inches. The nails are broader at 
one end than the other, and pass completely through 
the layers of leather, after which they appear to be 
slightly rivetted. Marks of additional nails are seen 
all round. 

Mr. Anderson contributes a note on two vessels of 
brass, found in Kilbirnie Loch, and Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick, M.P., the energetic hon. secretary for 
Ayrshire, describes some excavations ina Rock-shelter 
on the Ayrshire coast, and one of the pre-historic 
Earthworks of Ayrshire. Mr. J.S. Dobie’s interesting 
Paper on the Parish Church of Kilbirnie is beautifully 
illustrated with representations of the fine wood 
carving of the ‘* Lord’s loft ” and other details. 

The Marquis of Bute’s arms ; Collections relating to 
the Parish of Tarbolton ; Sutherland Correspondence, 
1748-50; and Selections from family papers at Lanfine, 
close a volume full of archzological and historical 
interest. There are 331 members of the association, 
but a larger number is required, and this volume ought 
to bring a considerable accession. The subscription is 
one guinea, and volumes are issued at such intervals 
as the funds will allow. 





Outlines of English Constitutional History, for the 
use of Students. By B. C. Skottowe. (Oxford: 
James Thornton. 1881.) 8vo, pp. xiii-100. 
When we say that this little book is based upon the 

work of Professor Stubbs, we know at once that the 
students who look it. up for “ oe purposes 
will not be led into any very wrong of know- 
ledge, even if they are not led very deeply into the 
subject. The author has grasped his subject well, 
but we cannot but think that the best possible exami- 
nation help is one that would make students go to the 
authorities for information, not leave off at the meagre 
outlines to be gained from examination books. Some 
day perhaps we may obtain such books for our schools 
and colleges, and in the meantime we can recommend 
the accuracy and care of Mr. Skottowe’s work. 


ABC of Gothic Architecture. By JOHN HENRY 
PARKER, C.B. (London: Parker & Co. 1881.) 
12mo, pp. vi-254. 

Mr. Parker gives us in a handy form, almost 
suitable for the pocket, some of the most essential 
points about the history and characteristics of Gothic 
architecture. He illustrates his examples by drawings 
of some of the best specimens of the art ; and so as to 
make the book a stepping-stone to his larger works, 
the Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture 
and the Glossary of Architecture, he frequently uses the 
same words as he does in those more advanced books, 
only assisted by interlineations of explanatory sen- 
tences. We thus get a very good help forward in the 
study of architecture. To those who are going to take 
up the subject}as a study for the first time, and to 
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those who want to know some of the chief points 
without the trouble of going into the detail, Mr. Par- 
ker’s book will be found to be a necessity. So 
thoroughly is he in earnest about his subject—and in- 
deed it is a very grand one—that Mr. Parker tells his 
readers that to understand architecture well, they must 
trust to the eye more than to any number of pages of 
letterpress ; and he carries out this principle by the 
many excellent’ woodcuts which adorn almost every 
page of his little manual. But he goes a step further 
than this. He says: ‘‘Go and see the buildings 
themselves,” and we would re-echo his words, and add, 
take Mr. Parker’s book on the journey. It would be 
invidious to take exception, perhaps, when we have so 
much that is good, but there are passages in the text 
which indicate that a little revision is necessary—e.g., 
on page 30 we are told that a description of early 
Norman architecture is necessary, and on page 31 we 
read ‘‘the early Norman style has already been 
described.” So it has, but not between these passages. 
Why did not Mr. Parker afford us an index? 





The Wandering ¥ew. By MONCURE DANIEL Con- 
WAY. (London: Chatto and Windus. 1881.) Sm. 
8vo, pp. x-292. 

The earliest known written reference to the Wan- 
dering Jew can be traced to the thirteenth century ; 
but the legend is of the greatest antiquity, and can be 
found in many literatures. Mr.Conway appears to 
hold to the opinion suggested by M. Lacroix, that 
the myth took its rise in an allegory in which the 
Hebrew race were personified under the figure of the 
Everlasting Wanderer, and accordingly he deals 
largely with the movements at various periods of 
the Wandering Race. Mr. Conway treats of the 
myth and its constant recurrence in folk-lore, passing 
on to consider its resuscitation by the poets of Ger- 
many, of France, and of England. Cartaphilus, or 
Ahasuerus (both names being used), had a double 
curse passed upon him—one was that he should never 
die, the other that he should never rest long in the 
same place. The first part of the curse seems to have 
attracted the imagination of the earlier writers most, 
and we find the man styled, as Professor Childs re- 
marks, fudeus non Mortalis, Ewiger Fude; but the 
second part of the curse is prominently brought 
before usin the names— Wandering Few, Fuif Errant. 
Mr. Conway, in speaking of the typical Jew, devotes 
a chapter to the pound of flesh, and its appearance 
in literature before the A/erchant of Venice. Here we 
cannot help thinking he is mistaken when he states 
that Shylock, as acted by Skakespeare’s friend, Bur- 
bage, was a comic figure. ‘ His make-up consisted of 
exceedingly red hair and beard, a false nose preter- 
naturally long and hooked, and a tawny petticoat. 
Such a figure must have been largely meant for the 
pit and gallery, of which Shakespeare was rarely 
oblivious, and Burbage never.”? Certainly Burbage 


was referred to as ‘“‘ The red-haired Jew ;” but we 
believe there is no authority for supposing that the 
greatest actor of his time ever demeaned himself to 
represent a farcical character. It was Dogget, in Lord 
Lansdowne’s ‘‘ improved” version of Shakespeare 
who performed the Jew as a ferociously comic charac- 
ter ; and to Macklin is due the honour of returning to 





Shakespeare and taking Shylock out of low comedy 
and acting it as a serious character. The very gradual 
growth of a better feeling among Christians for the 
once persecuted Jew is a subject of considerable in- 
terest, although perhaps it is hardly one which we 
might expect to find treated in a volume on the 
mythical Wandering Jew. Mr. Conway has produced 
a very interesting book, full of curious learning, which 
will be read with pleasure by all interested in the 
history and philosophy of myths. We need hardly 
add, as Mr. Conway's views are well known, that he 
sees myths in much which most readers will believe to 


be true. 


Meetings of Hntiquarian 
Societies, 


See ae 


BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
SocieTy.—Sept. 19.—About thirty of the members 
of this Society visited the residence of Mr. John 
Holmes, at Holmstead, Roundhay, near Leeds, for 
the purpose of inspecting his extensive and valuable 
collection of pre-historic and artistic treasures. The 
collection includes a valuable library (especially rich 
in antiquarian works), antique furniture, tapestry, 
implements of warfare, pre-historic relics, rare ex- 
amples of ancient pottery, particularly a unique col- 
lection of ware from Cyprus, and other objects, in 
amassing which Mr. Holmes has devoted the leisure 
of about forty years in travel and research, having 
throughout definite aims and objects, one of which 
was to secure examples illustrating the development 
of progress in man, commencing with the most 
primitive forms. Thus, Mr. Holmes’s collection of 
flint instruments, and his examples of the Stone, Iron, 
and Bronze Periods following, afford material for 
illustrating the history of the pre-historic ages ; and 
his collection of relics illustrative of the refinement of 
the Heypiees the Greeks, and other ancient nations, 
is scarcely less rich. The fact that so valuable a collec- 
tion, and one especially rich in local antiquities, will 
shortly be dispersed, owing to the owner’s proposed 
residence abroad, was the subject of frequent allu- 
sion, and the suggestion was heartily endorsed that 
some effort should be made to retain intact the con- 
nected series of antiquities. 

DorsET NATURAL HISTORY AND FIELD CLUB. 
— Autumn Meeting, Blandford, September 29. 
President: J. C. Mansel-Pleydell.—The programme 
commenced with an inspection of a fine. private 
museum belonging to Mr. Durden, of High Street, 
Blandford, containing an almost unrivalled collection 
of British, Saxon, and Roman antiquities, Keltic im- 
plements, sepulchral urns of every size and formation, 
bronze fibulz, and weapons of offence and defence. 
These highly interesting objects were fully explained 
and commented upon by Professor Buckman, who 
expressed a hope that the Society would be enabled 
to publish an illustrated catalogue of the contents of 
Mr. Durden’s museum. An adjournment was then 
made to the neighbouring private museum of Mr. 
Skipp, where a splendid collection of geological 
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specimens was exhibited, comprising turtle and fish 
remains from the Portland and Purbeck beds, beau- 
tiful specimens of palm leaves from Purbeck and the 
Isle of Wight; fine elephant remains from the gravel 
beds in the nursery gardens at Blandford, and the 
iguanodon fossils from Brook, Isle of Wight; the 
cast of a gigantic ammonite, which was lowered into 
a boat from the quarries at Tilly Whim, in Purbeck. 
The museum also contains a very interesting collection 
of shells from the London clay of Barton, and the 
freshwater seams of Hordwell and Alum Bay ; the 
far-famed marsupites from a chalk-pit at Thorncombe; 
with a series of chalk fossils from pits near Blandford, 
and cretaceous specimens of chalk and flint. It was 
stated that the whole collection was shortly to be dis- 
posed of, and hopes were expressed that it might be 
secured for the Dorchester Musuem. The company 
next proceeded to the residence of Mr. Luff, where 
an interesting series of objects of art were to be seen. 
A move was then made for Down Wood barrow, 
which, by thekind permission of Mr. J. J. Farquharson, 
had been opened for the occasion. The contents dis- 
covered proved the extreme antiquity of the tumulus. 
About three feet below the surface of the ground were 
discovered the bones of three human beings, the 
teeth being in perfect preservation. No metal 
weapons or ornaments, or pottery of any description, 
were found in the barrow, though two fine specimens 
of flint implements were brought to light. On the 
side of the mound several human remains in a sitting 
posture were unearthed. The day’s proceedings were 
brought to a close by a visit to the neighbouring 
earthworks of Buzbury Rings. This encampment 
occupies a commanding eminence. Originally of British 
construction, it bears traces of later Roman adapta- 
tion and occupation. It is nearly circular, 130 feet 
from north to south, 137 from east to west, surrounded 
by a vallum ; outside this again at some distance runs 
an elliptical vallum. Inner entrance is on south- 
east, outer on the west side. The central area is 
strongly marked by disturbances of soil, indicating 
human habitations. The chief use of these Rings was 
probably as a fortified pastoral camp, where cattle 
were safely penned for use in the larger camps which 
abound in the neighbourhood 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES—Sept. 
27. Mr. R. Carr-Ellison in the chair. Mr. Thomas 
Hodgkin called attention to the danger there was of the 
Black Gate being pulled down, and moved a resolution 
thereon.—The Chairman read a Paper “On the mean- 
ing of the term ALA PETRIANA.” Former discoveries 
have been made at Old Carlisle, Old Penrith, at 
Carlisle, and near to Lanercost. The authentic record 
concerning the Petrian Wing, or Regiment of Horse, 
is supplied by the well-known entry in the Wotitia, 
where, after the mention of other tribunes and pre- 
fects, and the designations and nationalities of the 
cohorts, or a/v, which they severally commanded at 
the period of its compilation, have been given, and 
the name of the station occupied by each respectively 
we find the words PRAFECTVS ALZ PETRIANZ 
PETRIANIS. Now, from this we may learn that the 
Petrianan cavalry was quartered at the Petrianan 
camps or cantonments; not, as has been supposed, 
at Petriana, for then the genitive Petriane would 
have been used. The cavalry was quartered 7 Zetri- 


ants, agris, locis, castris. But if so, there must also 
have been a population of Petriani, a set of people so 
denominated from their occupation or some like 
reason. But who then were the Petriani? They 
were the workmen of the PETR#@, the crags or 
quarries, so extensively wrought by the Romans, 
And these workmen were assuredly such as would 
require a strong force of armed and mounted police, 
placed in detachments at the different quarries where 
work was going on, to hold them in subjection. 
They would consist of military criminals of all the 
nationalities assembled under the Roman standards in 
Britain—Caledonian prisoners of war, and any num- 
ber of British labourers retained under compulsion. 
These PETRIANI would have to be hutted and sup- 
plied with food and clothing in special cantonments, or 
castrts petrianis, the PETRIANIS of the Wotitia, unless 
we accept the expression as equivalent to fodinis 
petrianis, the quarries themselves. Tacitus calls the 
same force ala petrina, which would bear the same 
signification ; but whether we dignify the phrase 
with capital initials or not, it is clear, to my appre- 
hension at least, that PETRINA or PETRIANA is not 
derived from any proper name, but is a simple Greco- 
Latin adjective. We may expect to find records of 
detachments of the force in yet other localities near to 
ancient quarries. The name of the deceased standard- 
bearer interred at Hexham is Greek, and signifies 
swift-charger, ELAUNUS. If we thus construe the 
PETRIANIS of the Votitia Jmperié strictly, it is vain 
to imagine that any one station was denominated 
substantively Petriana, and that it was next in posi- 
tion to Amboglanna.—Mr. C. C. Hodges reported 
the discovery of an important Roman stone in the 
porch of Hexham Church last week, and showed a 
drawing of the stone—The Rev. Dr. Bruce read a 
Paper on the subject. The idea has prevailed, he said, 
that the Roman stones which have been found at Hex- 
ham have been brought from Corbridge or some other 
part of the Wall. This certainly is an error. In 
making an excavation last week in what is now the 
porch of the Priory Church, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether the Saxon crypt had extended so far, 
a large slab was encountered only 2 feet under the 
floor. The slab is about 9 feet long and 3} feet 
wide. It averages one foot in thickness. On lifting 
the stone, an operation which was not effected with- 
out difficulty, it was found to be elaborately carved on 
the upper side. The carving represents a cavalry 
officer riding rough-shod over a fallen foe. The 
officer has his side face towards the spectator. On 
his head is a helmet, which is adorned with two 
flowing plumes; there has, doubtless, been a third, 
which is hid from view by the larger of the two that 
are represented. In his right hand he carries a 
standard, at the head of which is a radiated figure, 
exhibiting, on close inspection, something like the 
appearance of a human head. The horseman has on 
a coat of mail, and by his right side hangs his sword. 
The horse, as usual, is small in comparison with the 
size of the man ; the bridle and trappings are shown, 
but no stirrups are seen. The prostrate foe is crouch- 
ing on the ground ; his face fronts the spectator, and 
is wellseen; he wears a beard, which the rider does 
not ; his sword is in his right hand, and is uplifted, 
but that part of the carving which should represent 
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the end of it is broken off. On each side of the slab 
has been an ornamental column, terminating in an 
elaborate capital, considerable portions of which 
remain. The upper part has been carefully decorated, 
but the efforts of the Roman artist have been toa 
great extent obliterated by the pick-axes of more 
recent workmen. The stone bears an inscription 
which shows us that it has been a tombstone erected 
to the memory of 2 deceased soldier. The lower part 
of the stone is untouched with the chisel, inducing the 
belief that this part has been let into the ground ; the 
back and sides of it, too, are rough, rendering it pro- 
bable that it has been inserted in a wall. Itmay have 
formed the front of a cippus in which were deposited 
the ashes of the young man. The following is the 
inscription :— 
DIS MANIBVS ELAVNVS 
EQ ALAE PETR SIGNIFER 
TVR CANDIDI AN XXV 
STIP VII H S 

which may be thus expanded :—Dis Manibus Elau- 
nus eques ale Petriane, signifer turme Candidi 
annorum viginti quinque stipendiorum septem hic 
situs [est], And may be thus translated :—‘“‘ To the 
gods the shades, Elaunus, a horse-soldier of the 
cavalry regiment of Petriana, standard-bearer of the 
troop of Candidus, of years twenty-five, of cam- 
paigns seven, is here laid.” 

PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society.—Annual Excursion, September 30.—The 
first place visited was Pengersic Castle, and Mr. 
Thomas Cornish briefly described its architectural 
features. He said there were two separate traditions 
attaching to the building, the first of which referred 
to the reign of Henry VIII. It was said to have been 
built by one Job Milliton, who was alleged to have 
committed a murder, and who fled from justice, and 
built the castle, intending to be buried in it. The 
other, and more probable date of its origin, was in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when it was said to have been 
built by Sir William Milliton, a governor of the 
Channel Islands. <A feature which favoured the be- 
lief that the tower was Elizabethan was that until a 
very recent period indeed—within the last thirty 
years—there ran out from one side of the tower a 
large Elizabethan mansion of ‘‘L” form, which ex- 
tended for a considerable distance, and then went in 
another direction to where the present farmhouse 
stood. Judging from its position, and the shape of 
its windows, it never could have been intended to be 
defended from artillery, and therefore it must have 
been a tower of defence, for a short time, against a 
sudden trouble, which trouble would not imply the use 
of guns.—The Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma then read a 
Paper on the legendary history of the castle. He 
said it was connected with a legendary tale, which 
was probably familiar to many, and it had a far 
greater interest than that of a mere fairy tale by 
which to divert an hour’s leisure. The Lord of 


Pengersic might be called, in some sense, the Cornish 
‘¢ Faust ;” and in many points, the characteristics of 
that wondrous tale, which had excited some of the 
noblest efforts of human genius in poetry, in fic- 
tion, and in music, might be traced in the Cornish 
legend. The tale belonged, in fact, to the Faust 
family of Renaissance myths, 


It was curious that 


Englishmen should have devoted so much to the 
German variants of this myth, and so little to those 
of England. A remarkable variant existed in Eastern 
—— in the legend of the magician Twardowski, 
and the points of all these stories were very remark- 
able. They gathered around real personages, though, 
possibly, sections of the legend were of. considerable 
antiquity. The lord of Pengersic seemed to have 
been a real personage. In Devonshire,; these myths 
gathered round an historic personage of. the first 
magnitude—the great naval hero and circumnayvigator, 
Drake. But as they were not altogether flattering to 
him, he would suggest whether they might not 
really have been in ~ Spanish in origin, and im- 
ported into Devon by sailors. In Germany, they 
gathered around Dr. Faustus—perhaps another his- 
toric personage of the highest celebrity, the illus. 
trious discoverer of printing—though it was more 
generally held that they referred to the eminent Dr. 
John Faust, a contemporary of Luther, who studied at 
Wittenberg, and was one of the greatest naturalists 
of hisage. In France and Belgium, he believed, 
some of them attached themselves to that bold 
and ingenious, though visionary thinker, Cornelius 
Agrippa. Further to the East they attached them- 
selves to Twardowski, who was a real man—a pro- 
fessor and philosopher of the same epoch. e 
characteristics of the stories were similar. In all 
there was a lady in the case. In Cornwall, the fairy 
wife of the lord of Pengersic; in Faust they had 
Marguerite; in Twardowski they had his terrible 
wife, of whom the Evil One himself was afraid. The 
all arose about the same period, and they were all 
peasant stories of gentlemen who became illustrious 
in their day for their ability. The story of Pengersic 
related, in the first part of it, to a tale of crime such 
as might sound improbable, if not impossible, to 
modern ears, but he feared might be paralleled in the 
medizeval history of some parts of Europe. It had 
very little that was particularly interesting about it, 
except the reference to three classes of Cornish super- 
stitions—namely, the power of witchcraft, a belief 
which was not yet quite dead in the county ; a story of 
a magic sword, a common Celtic belief, which was so 
beautifully referred to by Mr. Tennyson in his story 
of Arthur and Excalibur ; and, in the next place, the 
spirit of the slain woman embodied in a white doe, 
or {a white hare.—Mr. T. Cornish, referring to the 
latter part of Mr. Lach-Szyrma’s Paper, mentioned 
that witchcraft was still extensively believed in in 
Cornwall ; and Mr. Bolitho added that, within seven 
miles of where they were now standing, the seventh 
son of a seventh son practised largely in witchcraft, 
and ~~ le came to him from long distances to get 
cure of diseases. There was also a well-known witch 
at Camborne.—Mr. Borlase, M.P., said it seemed 
to him that towers of this sort were a very common 
adjunct to mansion-houses in the West of England. 
There were two which occurred to him at once—one 
at Cotehele, and the other, a smaller one, at 
Tresungers ; but he could not imagine that they were 
intended tor any great defence ; he should think they 
were rather an architectural adjunct to the houses.— 
The party then drove direct to Breage, the rain 
pas an end to an intended visit to Tregoning 
ill, where Mr. Borlase, M.P,, would have de- 
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the pre-historic remains on the summit, from which 
an extensive view of the surrounding country can 
be obtained.—At Breage, the chief objects of in- 
terest in the parish church were pointed out by the 
vicar, the Rev. E. M. Pridmore. They included the 
grave of Margaret Godolphin, and the parish regis- 
ters, which date back to the year 1559.—A start was 
then made for Godolphin House. Mr. Rosewarne 
conducted the company through the fine old building, 
and pointed out its many objects of interest.—Mr. 
Borlase, M.P., added to the information of those pre- 
sent by giving an account of the early history of the 
Godolphin family.—The next object of interest was 
St. Hillary Church, visited on the homeward journey. 
The inscribed stones in the churchyard attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

RoyaL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL,—Annual 
Excursion, September 22.—In beautiful weather the 
members of the Royal Institution of Cornwall made 
an excursion over the country from Liskeard to Looe. 
The village of Duloe was first reached. Duloe has 
several points of archzeological interest. A few yards 
before the church a halt was made at the farmyard of 
Mr. Hatham, where there is a Druidical circle, toler- 
ably complete. This circle is formed of upright 
rough blocks of quartz. From the circle the party 
went to the church, which is a Perpendicular building, 
restored several years ago under the direction of 
Mr. St. Aubyn. In the interior the church has a 
singular appearance owing to there being a north aisle 
and transept, but no south aisle. An old screen, of 
rude workmanship, remains between the south aisle 
and the south chancel aisle, but there is no chancel 
screen. The most remarkable object in the church is 
an effigy and tomb of a former Lord of Tremedoc, 
one Sir John Colshill, who died in 1415. He wasa 
soldier, and is clad in his armour. Mr. Bush called 
attention to the mouldings of the arches and capitals 
of the arcade, which contained the Tudor rose and 
several shields bearing arms. From Duloe the next 
stage was made across three or four miles of the 
most charming country, until Trelawne, the residence 
of the most famous of all the Cornish families, was 
reached, Trelawne, whither the family migrated 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is in the parish of 
Pelynt. The house is a grand one, containing many 
treasures, and was most kindly thrown open to the 
excursionists by Sir John Trelawny. In the great 
hall Mr. Iago read a Paper upon ‘‘ The Trelawnys of 
Trelawne ;”’ and afterwards the company moved on 
towards Talland Church, a building of very quaint 
appearance, owing to the tower being detached from 
the main building. The old stocks remain in the 
porch which connects the tower with the main build- 
ing. The roof of the south aisle is particularly fine, 
the whole of the woodwork being beautifully carved. 
The old carved bench-ends, too, remain in a good 
state of preservation, the church from its isolated 
situation probably never having been disfigured by 
box pews. The old bench-ends of the north transept, 
or aisle, contain the arms of the Bevills and the 
Grenvilles, with the name in a scroll over each. 
There is a curious slate slab in the chancel floor in 
memory of a lady who died in childbed. It re- 
gag her in an old four-post bedstead; date 
1625. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History Society.—August 23-25.—Thirty-third 
Annual Meeting. — Mr. Elton, the newly-elected 
President, delivered an address. There is not 
much in Clevedon itself of archzological interest, 
with the exception of the old church, the Court, 
Cadbury Camp, and the Roman road leading from 
thence to the Pill. Those who live at Clevedon 
are familiar with the two islands which strike the 
eye on looking down the Channel—the Holmes. 
Of these, the Steep Holmes is the most important. 
It is the point of division between the counties 
of Gloucester and Somerset. Woodspring Priory 
flourished till the year 1534. There is a curious 
circumstance in connection with this priory, which 
occurred at Kew Stoke. A stone of unusual 
appearance was noticed in Kew Stoke Church. 
On its removal a recess was discovered, containing 
a vessel partly filled with a substance apparently 
blood. This is supposed to have been a relic of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, removed from Wood- 
spring, and secreted in the hiding-place in which 
it was found at the dissolution of the priory. Still 
further to the left, across the moor, lies the village of 
Congresbury. This place takes its name from a cer- 
tain Saint Congar. Cleeve Toote, a curious crag, 
stands in this parish. The name, as some say, is of 
Celtic origin, and was given it in consequence of its 
dedication in heathen days to the god Trosh, ‘a Celtic 
equivalent to the classic Mercury ; but, on the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that there is an Anglo- 
Saxon word, Totian, meaning to lift up; and remem- 
bering the Toot hills formed in different parts of 
the country, many are inclined to hold that Cleeve 
Toote is merely a steep hill ; but we must not, therefore, 
reject the tradition that the Toot was one of the high 
places on which human sacrifices were offered. In 
the year 1828 a very curious discovery was made in 
the parish. About a mile from the church, in an 
enclosure called Wemberham, a stone coffin, very 
thick, and cut out of a single block, was unearthed at 
about a foot from the surface. It contained the 
skeleton of a man and portions of a lead shell. The 
coffin lay north and south, thus denoting its antiquity 
and the pre-Christian date of the burial. But the 
most mysterious circumstance connected with this 
grave is that it was made on such a lonely spot, then 
far removed from the habitations of man, and where 
the sea covered the land in every direction at high 
tide. The remains were in all probability covered once 
by a tumulus, which is supposed to have been removed 
when the lead was taken from the inner shell.—The 
Secretary then read the Annual Report, which 
was adopted.—In the afternoon, excursions were 
made to various places of interest in the district. 
Clevedon Court, the beautiful residence of Sir 
Arthur Elton, was the first place visited by the 
archeologists. Sir Arthur Elton then read a Paper 
descriptive of his residence.—The party proceeded to 
Yatton, where they examined the church and rectory 
house. The church is a large cruciform structure, 
with central tower and unfinished spire. There was 
existing here, sotne years ago, a portion of a Norman 
font, now buried underground ; but there are no other 
traces left of the early ecclesiastical structure here, 
though the existence of two springs, called respec- 
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tively Bishop’s Well and Holy Well, point to the 
early evangelization of the locality of the present 
buildings. Four different periods may be distin- 
guished—the earliest, the arch between the south 
aisle and the north transept, Early English : the tower 
arches and north transept windows, of Decorative 
period; the chancel, Early Perpendicular; and the 
nave and porch, which are very fine specimens of the 
Later Perpendicular of the Somerset type. The south 
transept contains a window of flowing—a “curvi- 
linear”—tracery of a type which, curious to say, is 
very common in the South and West of Ireland. The 
two transepts, and the chapel at the north side of the 
chancel, were respectively dedicated to St. Katherine 
and St. John the Evangelist. The two latter chapels 
were built by the Newton family, who held the manor 
of Court de Wyck. There are in the church stone 
staircases. The hagioscope should be observed— 
there was such a magnificent rood screen, which 
stretched across the east end of the nave and across 
one of the aisles. The rood screen was adorned with 
seventy carved figures, which were erected in the 
year 1455. In 1448, the wood cross was set up, 
with a canopy. In the north transept are two 
recessed tombs.—On returning to Clevedon, the party 
visited Clevedon old church, which was described by 
Mr. E. B. Ferrey as having a peculiar—almost “— 
he believed—cruciform window and nave. he 
transepts were between Early English and the De- 
corative period. The arcade and south side of the 
nave were peculiar. There were no columns, but 
discontinjfous arches—the gateway in which they stop 
on the pier being very picturesque. He pointed out 
the curious corbelling. He considered the arcade a 
very remarkable one altogether, and it was of the 
Early Decorative period. At Lostwithiel, Cornwall, 
was something of the same kind, and Tickenham 
Court was a much plainer example of the same kind. 
—Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., gave an interesting 
address on the remains of the Roman baths at Bath, 
and the recent discoveries which had been made in 
that city. Recent discoveries showed that the hot- 
water springs of Bath were utilized by the Romans for 
bathing to a considerable extent. In 1871, he found 
a Roman drain of great depth, which had been made 
to carry out hot water from the Roman baths. By 
clearing out this drain they were enabled to carry 
their excavations to a greater depth, and the result 
was that they discovered recently a large bath, 80 feet 
long and 40 feet wide, within a large hall exceeding 
120 feet in length. ‘The excavations had revealed the 
fact that the baths must have occupied about one- 
fourth of the ancient city of Bath; so that really Bath 
must have been built for the purpose of bathing alone. 
In carrying out the excavations they had discovered 
some very beautiful things. In describing these 
remains, the speaker referred at some length to some 
tablets which had been found, on which Roman letters 
were inscribed.—Mr. John Morland, of Northover, 
Glastonbury, read a Paper ‘‘On the Roman road 
from Glastonbury to Street.” A few years ago, when 
the meadows to the east of the causeway were being 
drained, an old road buried under the soil was cut 
across in many places. The stone used in the road 


was chiefly blue lias, and timber was used for the 
purpose of piles at the sides of the road. 


He had 


carefully gone through and examined the various 
features of the road, which was from 18 inches to 
2 feet below the surface of the turf, and he firmly 
believed that it was a Roman road. The oak piles 
used in the road were of great strength, and the man- 
ner in which they were put together evidently showed 
that skilled labour had been employed for the special 
purpose of making a road; and this was evidence in 
favour of the theory that the road had been made by 
the Romans. He further considered that the nature 
of the embankments of the road also supported the 
same theory. The direction of the road was nearly 
due north and south, and if it were continued south- 
ward it would strike, firstly, Street Cross, then the 
fields known as Portway, and then the gap over the 
Polden Hills at Marshall’s Elm. He might add that 
a Roman villa was discovered at this point some years 
ago. Ifthe road were continued northward it would 
reach the foot of Wearyal] Hill, but it was not clear 
whether it afterwards followed the line of the old 
coach-road to Glastonbury.—Mr. George read a bio- 
graphical notice of Justice Choke, of Long Ashton.— 
On Wednesday, the first place visited was Ticken- 
ham Court, which was erected by one of the Berkeley 
family, and was inhabited in the seventeenth century 
by Rice Davies, who married a Rodney. The manor- 
house, a fifteenth-century structure, or probably about 
the time of Henry IV., although without the appear- 
ance of having been fortified, seems to have been 
enclosed by an outer wall.—Several different styles of 
architecture were represented in the church, beginning 
with the Norman. This must have been originally a 
Norman church, and the Norman chancel arch, of a 
very rude description, was still in existence. The 
church must have been, to a great extent, rebuilt in 
the fifteenth century, and the nave and aisles were ot 
that period. The windows were of the Perpendicular 
character, and the tower was a very fine specimen of the 
Perpendicular Somersetshire towers.—The party then 
went to Wraxall Towerhouse, a building of the 
Medieval period, the date of which is supposed to be 
about 1480. Mr. Green read a Paper descriptive 
of the building.—Wraxall Church was next visited. 
Mr. Ferrey, in his description of it, said the tower 
was one of the finest in that part of Somerset. It 
was originally Norman, but there was not much of 
that date left. The south doorway of the porch was 
the only Norman work remaining. Then there are 
traces of the Early English church which was after- 
wards built, and the beautiful porch with parvise over 
it is of that period. In the porch, a staircase was 
pointed out ; it leads to a gallery, and the question 
was for what purpose it was used.—The parish church 
of Long Ashton was then visited. Mr. E. B. Ferrey 
said the church had nothing of Norman remains, the 
earliest being the effigies of the fourteenth century. 
The tower seemed to be rather earlier than the rest of 
the building, and was Early ‘Perpendicular. The 
nave arcade was certainly very late Perpendicular, | 
and one might almost call it debased. One of the 
most striking and remarkable features on entering was 
the very splendid rood screen, which was always 
coloured, and was restored about eight years ago, the 
original colour being faithfully reproduced from the 
existing original.—-Flax Bourton Church was next 
visited, Mr, Ferrey explained that at one time there 
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was a Norman church at this place, and there was no 
doubt that the south doorway was removed from the 
old Norman church, and refixed in the Late Per- 
pendicular nave.—The party next proceeded to Back- 
well, Mr. Ferrey said the church, nearly up to the 
west end, was the remains of an Early English building. 
The next point of interest was the well-preserved 
rood screen, and a peculiar arrangement just over the 
rood loft, by which the last bay of the nave, next the 
chancel-arch, was made more decorated than the 
others under the rood loft. There was one feature of 
the old Norman church which was not now 7m siz ; 
he referred to the Norman font, which had been 
placed under the porch.—On Thursday, Cadbury 
Camp was the first described by the Rev. Prebendary 
Scarth. There were three Cadburys in Somerset : 
first, the large camp near Wincanton, which had 
three consecutive ramparts, and the area of which was 
more than twenty acres; second, Cadbury Camp, 
over Tickenham, on the limestone ridge running east 
towards the Avon and Clifton, which had a double 
vallum; third, Cadbury beyond Yatton, east of the 
village, which had a single vallum. In all these 
three the irregularity of the works and tortuous form 
of the ramparts bespoke them of ancient British or 
Belgic construction rather than Roman. Roman 
coins and other remains had been found either within 
ornear the camps. It was now with the camp of 
Cadbury over Tickenham that they had to deal. 
Cadbury was in the country of the ancient Belge. 
On the down above Clevedon, as well as on the Yatton 
down, in the direction of Portishead were the remains 
of hut-circles, and marks of ancient occupation. The 
extent of ground within the camp was seven acres, 
one rood, and twenty-five poles, and the area of the 
camp was 594 feet by 561 feet. The inner rampart 
varied from 16 to 6 feet in height, and the outer one 
from 10 feet to 6 feet. There were three main 
entrances; and though six might be counted, but three 
of them were apparently of modern date. The two 
to the north and west had each a return of the inner 
rampart, to give additional strength ; and on the east 
the entrance was slanting, so as to render the defence 
more easy. The ramparts were composed of earth 
and stones, worked out of the trenches, and put to- 
gether without order or arrangement. They were 
very irregular in construction, not being in lines, 
as in Roman work, but in an irregular circular form. 
Roman coins had been found within the camp, and a 
Roman villa on the level ground below on the way to 
Clevedon. Lately, some were found in Griffin field, 
in the Victoria Road. Roman coins had also been 
found on Leigh Down and Portbury, especially in the 
ground below the earthwork on the hill towards the 
mouth of the Avon.—The last place visited was 
Clapton-in-Gordano Court, the ancient family seat of 
the Claptons, who resided herefrom 1440 to the time of 
Charles II,, 1515. Mr. E. Greene said the part of 
the house that was now inhabited was altogether new, 
but a small portion of it was evidently of the time of 
Edward II. It was built about the same time as 
Clevedon Court, in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and there had been additions since.’ The tower 
was of the time of James—possibly late in Elizabeth’s 
- reign, An interesting feature was the screen, which 
was now to be seen outside the entrance door. It 


formerly divided the hall from the pantry, and it was 
the earliest wooden screen known in England. 
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PoPpULAR NAMES OF TUMULI, BARROWS, AND 
STONES (iii. 280; iv. 77) :— 

Fairy Knowe—the name applied to two tumuli 
in the side of the hill near the turn in the road from 
Reaywick to Safester. They are natural formations..— 
‘* Report on the Explorations of Unst, Brassay, and 
Zetland,” Memoirs of Anthropological Society (ii. 
305). 

. fairy Knowe—tumulus at Westerskeld.— Zbzd. 

Pights or Picts’ Houses—at East Skeld.—Jdid. 
(p. 311). 

P Giant's Grave—situated on Mr. Johnson’s pro- 
perty on the top of the hill at Hestensetter.—Jdzd. 
(p. 310). ; 
Pa. Grave—a cairn at Midbrake, Zetland.— 
Ibid. (p. 345). 

Cabbac (Cheese) Stone (Clavch na Cabbac)—a 
stone about six feet high and three broad, at the spot 
where the parish of Ardesier is divided from that of 
Nairn, Inverness.—Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 
Scotland (iv. 91). e 

Wooden's, or Edin’s, or Edwin’s Hall—remains of 
a supposed Pictish tumulus, built of stones uncemented 
but grooved into one another ; situate on Cockburn 
Law, Dunse, Berwickshire.—/¢id. (p. 389). 

Tur-na’n-calman (the Cave of Pigeons)—a cave 
in the side of a hill in the farm of Invernavdin, 
parish of Strachar, Argyle.—Jid. (p. 562). 


DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN COINS IN GAUL AND 
BrRITAIN.—The importance of chronicling discoveries 
of hoards of Roman coins is so great, that we here 
print some valuable observations by Mr. Roach 
Smith on the subject. They are taken from the 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. i. 3rd series, pp. 24-31 :— 
‘*T believe that nearly all large hoards point to im- 
portant historical epochs, when, from the movements 
of military forces, the carrying of heavy accumula- 
tions of coin necessitated the possessors to resort to 
concealment in the earth. This mode of deposit was 
easy, simple, and perfectly safe ; but in hundreds and 
thousands of cases the fate of war or the casualties of 
military life prevented the owners from ever returning 
to disinter their deposits, which remained to exercise 
the wonder and cupidity, and also, in our days, the 
scientific investigations, of the far future. But for 
the purposes of science the numismatic historian has 
had to struggle and fight. It has been compara- 
tively seldom that he has been able to examine, with 
confidence in its integrity, a hoard of coins fresh from 
beneath the ground. Abstractions by the finder 
naturally follow ; and then come, as naturally, igno- 
rance in the acquirers, and, the result of that igno- 
rance, ultimate dispersion without criticising analysis. 
I submit that the whole of the deposits of coins, 
which include a very large proportion of those of the 
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Tetrici, and a very small number of Aurelian, indi- 
cate conclusively the closing days of the rule of the 
former, and the reunion of the provinces of Gaul and 
Britain to the Empire. To meet the advance of the 
Roman Emperor, Tetricus had assembled a powerful 
army, drawn chiefly from both provinces. Notwith- 
standing the treachery of Tetricus, the provincials 
fought bravely, and the slaughter was consequently 
large. Many of the survivors were, no doubt, in- 
corporated into the imperial army, or sent to recruit 
distant legions as auxiliaries; and here, I think, we 
have a satisfactory explanation of the cause of de- 
posit of the peculiar hoards to which I draw your 
attention and of which I give examples.” 


DISCOVERIES OF HOARDS OF COINS DEPOSITED 
TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF THE REIGN OF TETRI- 
CUS, IN BRITAIN AND GAUL. 

Nunburnholme, in Yorkshire, 1855. 
WaMAGNS: 35s ws se 4 
Gallienus . ‘ 
RUM Ss oe we ee Ss 24 


er 13 
WaCtMANS: 4. kw se 456 
BINS 6: se is: Sia) so ek 4 
Tetricus,sen. . . . . 1,097 
Tetncus, jun. . 5s 434 
Claudius Gothicus . - gan 


MODINE. ok as ve cs. Gs, 13 
PO i —— re eare 4 
Undecipherable ; but probably 

otthe Teticl . 6. 4 415 


3,095 


Midway between Benwell and Rochester, on the line 
of the Roman Wall, 1879. 


Otacilia ... I 
eeesanmaSs gw kk we I 
ACOBORIONNS 4... kk I 
Volusianus . 2 
PEAPAUOOUS 6 6 4 6's es t 
WEES sw sw 49 
Mariniana . . ... .« 2 
Gallienms . . .. s « 915 
emma 6 2 6k es 136 
So a oe ee ae re 21 
Postumus ee ere eee 
SOMA ss 6 
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a ee ee 24 
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Quietus . . I 
Ce. 5 ss ee SOD 
Matas... 6 3 s 6 6 @- DS 
Tetricus, sen. Tie! ce oes 
IMGT OU, 6 ks ek 2 
OS a ae eee 8 
Unexamined 416 

5,024 

Found near Eastbourne, in Sussex, in July, 1879. 
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The Discovery at Jublains, in August, 1830. 


Large brass of Hadrian, Sabina, 
Faustina, sen., Faustina, jun., 
OU gCUa: 4 kw tes eS 5 
Middle brass of Tiberius, Claudius, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, jun., 


and Commodus . . ... . 7 
Valerianus | 6 
Gallienus 309 
Salonina petits bronzes saucés 38 
Saloninus I 
Postumus 32 
Victorinus 295 
Marius I 
Claudius IT. 337 
Quintillus cuture 13 
Tetricus, sen. 2,640 
Tetricus, Jun. 8o1 
Aurelianus 8 

4,493 


In 1867, a deposit was found near Netley Abbey, in 
Hampshire. <A detailed account, drawn up by Dr. 
De Chaumont, was published by the British Archzeo- 
logical Association in their fournal of the same year. 
The following is a summary of the coins :— 
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Qumtis 2. + + + + 6 6 15 
Tetricus, sen. . 0. » « ee 
Tetricus, jun. . < ea ® 
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Recently the church at Tickhill has undergone con- 
siderable restoration. The chancel, nave, and south 
aisle have been freshly roofed, and the parapets to 
the nave and chancel, which were ina very dangerous . 
condition, have been taken down and re-set. 
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An ancient barrow on the race down has been 
opened at Blandford, with the result of discovering 
several skeletons. From the meagre evidence which 
exists respecting the barrow, it would appear to have 
been the burial place of the inhabitants of that part of 
Britain in the Stone Age. 


The Clifton Shakespeare Society began on Oct. 1 
the work of its seventh session. Mr. Edward Thel- 
wall, M.A., was elected president for the session, 
during which the Society will consider the following 
works in the order named :—Zttus Andronicus, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Much Ado about Nothing, 
As You Like lt, Poems and Sonnets, Twelfth Night, 
Fulius Cesar, Alls Well that Ends Well. 


As Mr. Wileman, the parish churchwarden of Tam- 
worth Church, was superintending the opening of an 
old closed-up passage, formerly leading from the crypt 
to the aisle above, he observed a curiously marked 
stone which formed a part of the stone vaulting of the 
crypt. On closer examination it proved to be an 
ancient gravestone, with interlaced knotwork of 
Saxon date, of a pattern similar to that found on 
the Saxon or Runic crosses in various parts of the 
country. 

We learn that St. Alkmond’s Church, Shrewsbury, 
is about to be restored. With the exception of Salis- 
bury and Coventry, perhaps two of the most beautiful 
spires in England are in Shrewsbury—St. Mary’s and 
St. Alkmond’s, Somewhere about thirty years ago 
an intelligent churchwarden, finding that the fine 
pinnacles supporting the base of the spire required 
considerable repair, settled the matter by pulling 
them down altogether, so spoiling the general appear- 
ance, and giving the naked effect presented to-day. 


The stone in Towyn Church, known as ‘‘Carreg 
Cadfan,” is reported to have been seen lying at the 
west end of the north aisle of the church among a 
heap of rubbish and broken stones. Besides this 
stone, there are in the church an ancient font and a 
curious old alms-box, both.of which are in imminent 
danger of being destroyed. Surely some one with a 
knowledge of the value of these things to archzology 
ought to take the matter up—if the authorities of the 
church will not do so—and see that these interesting 
objects are preserved. 

The identification of the long-sought locality of 
Caer Pensanelivit, the metropolis of a pre-Roman 
nationality in the south-west of Britain, is re-asserted 
in a disquisition, witha map, just published. It has 
been occasioned by two reports of a committee of the 
Somersetshire Society, and their assessors, Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins, General Pitt Rivers, and the late Prof. Rol- 
leston, and will be sent as a gift to any member of the 
Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, or other Archzeological 
Society who may send his address to Mr. Kerslake, 
14, West Park, Bristol. 

Amongst the announcements of new books for the 
next season are :—A Royal Cookery Book, a transcript 
of a curious manuscript in the Hoikham collection,: 
containing a series of menus for various seasons, and 
recipes and directions for the culinary art as practised 
in the fifteenth century. The reprint will be accom- 
panied by a copious introduction and historical notes.— 
A biographical catalogue of the portraits in Lord 


Bath’s collection at Longleat, by Miss Boyle.-—The 


‘parish registers and churchwardens’ accounts of St. 


Michael’s Parish Church, Bishop Stortford, edited by 
Mr. J. L. Glasscock. All these will be published by 


Mr. Elliot Stock. 


According to the Leeds Mercury the building which 
was the residence and counting-house of the great 
family of the De la Poles, the original founders of the 
House of Suffolk, situated on the east side of High 
Street, Hull, opposite Blackfriargate, so long familiar 
by the ancient, grim-looking figures affixed to its 
exterior, has fallen to the pickaxe and crowbar. 
Under the corroding hand of time this relic became 
past repairing, and the old house, built of plaster and 
timber, is a thing of the past. Very few of the houses 
of the old merchants who once lived in the High 
Street now remain; in fact from one end of High 
Street to the other, large new warehouses have been 
erected on their sites. 


The movement in favour of the National Society 
for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead in the 
Country Parish Churchyards of England and Wales 
is progressing. Among those who have expressed 
approval of such a Society, are:—The Earl Beau- 
champ, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, the Earl of Northesk, the Earl of Glasgow, 
A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P.; Sir George Floyd 
Duckett, Bart. ; Sir Henry M. Vavasour, Bart.; 
Stanley Leighton, Esq., M.P.; R. W. Cochran- 
Patrick, Esq., M.P.; William Tipping, Esq., F.S.A.; 
and several bishops and clergymen. Further informa- 
tion on the subject can be obtained from Mr. William 
Vincent, Belle Vue Rise, Lower Hellesdon Road, 
Norwich, who will be glad to receive names of those 
willing to join the society. 


The City Press says it would be a good thing if the 
Corporation would follow the example of the city of 
Paris, which has voted a large sum to the publication 
of a general atlas and other works. The atlas con- 
tains reproductions of all the known old maps of the 
city at various periods, and there is to be issued, also 
officially, a work on the i A ig 2 of ancient Paris, 
and a collection of the principal funeral monuments 
and inscriptions in the churches and cemeteries, and 
other matters. This is just the work undertaken by 
the recently-formed London Topographical Society, 
The Society has now in hand a reproduction of Van- 
den Wyngaerde’s view of London, which is the 
earliest known reproduction of the City, and it is pro- 
posed to follow this with facsimiles of other early 
maps. 

On Thursday, the national Eisteddfod for 1882 was 
proclaimedat Denbigh, with great pomp and ceremony 
at the Castle Green. Clwyddfardd, the arch druid, 
and about twenty of the chief bards of Wales, were 
accompanied through the town to the castle, where 
the magic circle had been formed by a band of music, 
friendly societies, fire brigade, mayor and town 
council, the high sheriff (Mr. Burton), with the county 
and borough magistrates, Eisteddfod committee, and 
hundreds of the general public. After the sounding 
of the bugle, Clwyddfardd uttered the proclamation, 
after which Eos-y- Berth sang the Gorsedd song to the 
music of the harp, Rev, Glanfryn Thomas, Vicar of 
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St. Asaph, offered the Gorsedd prayer for protection, 
wisdom, and knowledge to do the right. The arch 
druid waved the sheathed sword, which the bards 
touched, crying “It is peace.” Bardic addresses 
relating to Eisteddfodau were delivered by Pedr 
Mostyn, Hwfa Mon, Dr. Rees, Mr. Parry, &c. 


Mr. F. Fullerton, the secretary at the Hull Savings 
Bank, Posterngate, has discovered in one of the rooms 
of the Bank a curious old strong iron box, about three 
feet in length, surrounded with iron bands. The 
front of the chest is elaborately chased round with 
an imitation keyhole, the real lock being affixed to 
the inside of the lid, and secreted by a strong iron 
spring, which hides it, and is of a complex and 
curious construction, and very ingenious workmanship. 
It is the same length and breadth as the lid. In the 
interior of the chest affixed is an iron locker, with a 
very antique and quaint lock, the keys being also of 
intricate and cunning manufacture. When the chest 
was opened several documents were discovered, but 
they were quite unintelligible, time having defaced 
them. How it came into the Bank none of the 
officials know. The directors intend, it is said, pre- 
senting this supposed fifteenth-century unique relic to 
the Museum of the Hull Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

A short time ago the workmen engaged ‘in making 
excavations at the Parish Church of Market Drayton 
(about which we spoke last month) came upon a 
curious grave on the site of the most easterly column 
of the south arcade. The grave in question was 6 
feet below the surface, and was cut out of the solid 
rock. It measured 6 ft. 4in.in length, and was shaped 
to the body, indeed it contained a skeleton, which 
was very carefully packed round with clay, and with- 
out a coffin. As the south arcade is over 600 years 
old, the grave in question is undoubtedly older, for 
it must necessarily have been made before the arcade 
was built. On the top of a very old coffin, which was 
almost mouldered away, in an adjoining grave, they 
found a quantity of bay leaves, which, strange to say, 
were in a remarkably good state of preservation. The 
work of demolition of the old edifice has been almost 
completed, only part of the north wall remains to be 
taken down. The tower can now be seen in all its 
grand proportions, and is well worth inspection. 


Sancreed Church,Cornwall, has latelybeen re-opened 
after restoration. Like nearly all the Cornish churches 
it is mainly of fifteenth-century date, the work of this 
period being engrafted upon a much earlier structure. 
The church consists of nave, chancel, western tower, 
south aisle, extending the full length of nave and 
chancel, asouth porch,andnorthtransept. This transept 
marks the cross plan of the earlier structure, and there 
was found here an impost of Early English date, from 
which an arch sprang, together with remains of this 
arch, and also an Early English doorway. Part of 
the chancel walls are likewise of Early English date. 
A “decorated” credzi.ce, with cusped head, in the 
south wall has been «.nd. The windows of the 
church generally were denuded of their tracery. The 
work of restoration was begun in February last, and 
comprises entirely new roofing to the church, new 
flooring, paving, and seating throughout, new windows 
throughout, and the walls almost entirely rebuilt, 


The arches have been replaced and repaired, the foot 
of the rood screen restored and lengthened with the 
original, the tower arch opened, transept entirely 
rebuilt. 

The London meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, which is restricted to provincial members, 
opened on October 14, when about sixty ladies 
and gentlemen assembled at St. Paul’s Cathedral at 
eleven o’clock, A.M., where they were received by 
the Rev. Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, who conducted 
them over the building, pointing out the most inter- 
esting features, and directing special attention to the 
remnants of Old St. Paul’s, including the base of the 
churchyard cross at the north-east angle, and the 
foundations of the chapter-house at the west side of the 
south entrance, both rediscovered during the past four 
years ; the effigy of Dr. John Denne, Dean, the only 
perfect medizval remains, which has been recently set 
in a niche on the south side of the choir; a few frag- 
ments of Gothic sculpture in the crypt, and one of the 
pre-Reformation volumes in the library ; a volume of 
** Regulations for Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey,” which is richly bound in velvet and silver. 
In the afternoon the ancient priory church of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield, was seen under 
the guidance of Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., 
and also the museum of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where Mr. Cross (the clerk), showed a fine collection 
of charters, with seals attached, and little known, the 
earliest dating from the year 1136. <A few of the 
members then inspected the Roman villa and the 
hypocaust remains under the Coal Exchange in Lower 
Thames-street. 


The eighth report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts (Part I.) has just been issued. 
Allusion is'made to the death of the Rev. C. W. 
Russell, President of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
whereby the Commissioners were deprived of an 
esteemed and gifted colleague ; and it is stated that 
the ordinary work of inspection during the past year 
has been carried on by Mr, A. J. Horwood, Mr. J. C. 
Jeaffreson, Mr. R. B. Knowles, and the Rev. J. A. 
Bennett, for England; by Mr. Fraser for Scotland ; and 
by Mr. Gilbert for Ireland. Mr. Sheppard has made 
a further report on the muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury, and the Rev. W. D. Macray 
has completed his report on the manuscripts of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. L. O. Pike, of the 
Public Record Office, has made an exhaustive report 
on the Duke of Manchester’s papers, and Mr. 
Knowles’ preliminary report on the collection of the 
Earl of Ashburnham is printed. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the calendar of the manu- 
scripts of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield, by the 
officers of the Public Record Office, occasionally 
engaged thereon. The papers of the early years of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign have been chiefly dealt with, 
but as it will be impossible to bring together all the 
papers relating to the period until the whole of the 
collection has been examined, the Commissioners 
have decided to postpone tire printing of the calendar 
for the present. The number of collections examined 
since the issuing of the first Commission is now about 
500, and a complete list of those already described is 
attached to this report. 
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A correspondent in the Standard draws attention 
to what he calls an act of vandalism at Lincoln’s 
Inn. It appears that the henchers of the Inn are 
enlarging their chapel, a well-known building, in not 
the purest phase, of Gothic, erected from the designs of 
no less an architect than Inigo Jones. As we may 
‘imagine, the very fact of this master of revived Clas- 
sicism having had a hand in a Gothic building, does 
not say much for the correctness of the style ; and yet 
there is a strange, if not rich, medley of details in 


this debased type of seventeenth-century Gothic, which : 


makes it dear to the student of English architecture. 
Entering the chapel, the chief objects of interest are 
the unique carving to the oak-pew ends, the arcaded 
screen at the entrance end, the oak pulpit, the stained- 
glass windows, and plaster-groined ceiling. The pews 
are constructed out of solid oak plank, not framed in- 
to panels, and are in a capital state of preservation, 
dark with age ;\but the admirer of the grotesque carving 
of this period will be glad to learn that it is not 
proposed to remove the’ exceedingly rich bench-ends. 
These are designed with much playful fancy, and the 
scrolled tops are particularly interesting. The altera- 
tions proposed may be briefly described. The present 
east end, with its old staircase, is to be taken down and 
removed one bay further outwards, to lengthen the 
chapel. The plans show a new porch or entrance, with 
staircase to the chapel, which will form a projection 
from the end, and be finished with a flat under the 
old window. There are two flanking pinnacles shown 
in the elevation for this end, which will rather em- 
phasize the building. At the altar end the present 
railing is to be taken down and extended ; but, we 
understand, the whole of the fittings of the old chapel 
will be re-used. 


The Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition in connection 
with the Church Congress was held at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne from the 3rd to the 8th of October. Most of 
the leading church furnishers were represented, and 
there was in addition a loan collection, embracing up- 
wards of 400 exhibits, to which many local antiquaries 
and others contributed. This department of the ex- 
hibition consisted of examples of ancient embroidery, 
including a fifteenth-century altar frontal, the property 
of Lieut.-Col. Hill, Llandaff; a cope and portion of 
a chasuble, lent by Mrs. Bayman; and two sets of 
vestments, in the cinque cento style, Italian work, 
contributed by Mr. Scarlett Thomson. Church plate 
was represented by a collection of ancient chalices and 
patens, the property of Mr. Hodgson Fowler; a 
chalice made at York in 1599, and a chalice and 
paten, formerly belonging to Hagley Church, Wor- 
cestershire, which formed part of the Demidoff col- 
lection, recently dispersed. The Rev. A. W. Headlam, 
Vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham, contributed three 
offertory basins, or dishes, and a jewelled processional 
cross. Mr. Robinson, F.S.A., of Houghton-le-Spring, 
sent a remarkable reliquary found appended to the 
neck of a skeleton in the old churchyard of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Fleet Street. Pictorial art was represented by 
various photographs and chromo-lithographs of ancient 
pictures, illuminations, drawings of churches and eccle- 
siastical furniture, engravings of chalices, and a large 
collection of rubbings of monumental brasses and in- 
cised slabs, embracing the oldest known specimen, 


representing Sir John D’Abernon (A.D. 1277). Mr. 
Bragge’s collection of Russo-Greek ‘‘ Icons,” or reli- 
gious pictures, which are so frequently met with in 
Russia, was of great interest, as was Bishop Mitchen- 
sen’s collection of photographs of the ancient eccle- 
siastical buildings of the United Kingdom. 


During the sittings of the Geological Section of the 
British Association at York, Mr. E. B. Poulton read 
a preliminary report on the working (now in progress) 
of the wkerbottom Cave, in Craven.. He ex- 
plained that the cave is situated about a mile south 
of Hawkswich, and a mile and a half north-west of 
Kilnsey. It is 1,250 ft. above the sea, ona terrace 
of a steep slope of mountain limestone. The cave 
itself opens on a level terrace, covered by grass and 
sheltered on nearly all sides by rising walls and slopes 
of weathered limestone. The present mouth of the 
cave is very remarkable. At the bottom of a hollow 
in the terrace, with gently sloping sides covered with 
turf, and invisible until one is standing almost on its 
edge, is a narrow cleft in the limestone almost filled 
with angular blocks, which forms irregular steps 
downward at either end of the fissure. This mouth 
is obviously secondarily formed, and represents a fall 
in the roof at some point where the rock had thinned 
away by successive smaller falls. The original mouth 
of the cave is, Mr. Poulton believes, to be sought for 
along a slope about 250 ft. south of the present 
opening. Having described various chambers of the 
cave, Mr. Poulton showed that in former explorations 
the first chambers had been thoroughly examined, 
and that in them were obtained coins, fibulz, pottery, 
and various implements of bronze, iron, and bone ; 
and also the bones of animals which were usually 
found accompanying such objects. Remains of this 
kind will probably never be found in the same abun- 
dance in the other chambers, which are less accessible 
from the outside. Describing the work in the cave 
of himself and colleagues, Mr. Poulton said that a 
small piece of flint was found near the pit, and it 
might be an instance of the survival of an ancient 
form of implement. It appeared to be a broken 
flake, and showed distinct signs of working. In the 

it or black earth generally was found a circular disc 
ike a brooch of bronze, a bronze ring, and an in- 
teresting iron pendant ornament with bronze hands 
upon it. Parts of iron rings, perhaps bracelets, were 
also found, along with fragments of pottery. 


During the latter end of September the workmen 
engaged in making alterations in the front of the 
premises occupied by Mr. Roberts, fishmonger, Wyle- 
cop, Shrewsbury, while cutting away the plaster, came 
across some carved oak, two roses from which were acci- 
dentally knocked off, and one unfortunately lost among 
the rubbish. The work being more carefully proceeded 
with, an exquisitely carved oak window frame, with 
four principal lights and tracery above, was brought to 
view. The window has since been inspected by a 
number of local antiquaries and architects, and the 
date has been fixed at from 1500 to 1550. All 


admirers of relics of bygone times will be pleased to 
learn that the window is being carefully cleaned, and 
will be glazed with coloured glass in the tracery and 
‘* diamond squares” in the larger openings, Over the 
window other remains of ancient wood-work, hidden 
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for generations, have been brought to light, and it is 
probable that if the work of plaster-removing is con- 
tinued on Mr. Roberts’s and the adjoining premises, 
further interesting revelations will be made, and one 
of the most antique and handsome fronts in the town 
will be displayed. In the valuable collection of 
Owen’s etchings and original drawings recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Samuel Caswell are to be found, says 
the Shrewsbury Chronicle, water-colour drawings of 
the armorial bearings which formerly filled the upper 
part of this window. Blakeway, in his History of 
Shrewsbury, says :—Dugdale, in his visitation of this 
county, mentions an ancient house in which Henry 
VII., when Duke of Richmond, lodged, on his march 
to Bosworth Field ; and has. copied many coats-of- 
arms which remained in the windows. Among these 
were the arms of Berrington, from whence it is con- 
jectured that it originally belonged to that ancient 
family ; but it is now the property of Charles Gibbons, 
Esq., whose ancestors were also long inhabitants of 
the town. It is believed that the house in question 
was the premises on the Wyle-cop, which surrounded 
the narrow passage, a few doors below the Lion 
Inn, known as Elijah’s-shut. The buildings have 
been extensive, but are now divided, considerably 
modernized, and partly re-edified. 


On October 12, the annual Court Leet of the 
City of London for the King’s Manor in the borough 
of Southwark was held before the Steward of the 
Manor, at the Vestry Hall, Borough Road. The 
Deputy High Bailiff and the Prothonotary were in 
attendance. The meeting was thrown open to all 
‘*resiants” and inhabitants of the King’s Manor, who 
were specially cited to attend, but only a small number 
of persons were present. The object of the Court 
was to preserve the old rights and privileges granted 
to the King’s Manor by charter in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., and to swear in a jury to perform the 
functions still attaching ?to the Court. These func- 
tions in the lapse of time have considerably narrowed 
down from what they were when established in 
the reign of Alfred the Great, and which since 
then are shown to have consisted in each juryman 
being held responsible for the good behaviour of 
his own particular ‘‘hundred,” and imposed on 
him the task of reporting all crimes and misde- 
meanours to the Court, from breaches of the peace 
against the monarch to trade offences, and even eaves- 
dropping, which offences the leet court had the power 
of punishing. In later years the leet courts have 
contented themselves with dealing with the sanitary 
condition of the district, the appointment of flesh in- 
spectors, ale tasters, and inspectors of weights and 
measures ; but at the Court held on the 12th the 
formality of appointing those persons was not gone 
through, the jury contenting themselves with an un- 
dertaking to take a sanitary survey of the district, of 
which they will report at a future meeting. After a 
jury of twenty had been sworn ‘‘to keep the Queen’s 
counsel, their fellows’, and their own counsel,” and 
to perform their duties without fear and favour, the 
Prothonotary read the Riot Act, which came into force 
July, 1715, and cited it as illegal for twelve or more 
persons to assemble together, threatening death if they 
refused to disperse. The proceedings then concluded, 


and later in the day the same ceremony was gone 
through in two other portions of the Borough—viz., 
at the vestry of St. Olave’s Church and the Vestry 
Hall, Fair Street, Horselydown. 


* On the last Sunday in August, writes the Naples 
Correspondent of the Daily News, one of the oldest 
and strangest feasts takes place in Naples in honour 
of Santa Maria della Catena (the Holy Mary of the 
Chains) in front of the church dedicated to her, facing 
the sea at Santa Lucia. Soon after daybreak of the 
above-mentioned day crowds of people are lining the 
embankment opposite the church, dressed in strange 
paper costumes adorned with squibs and crackers, 
some carrying umbrellas of the same materials and 
with some adornments, others large baskets with fruit 
decorated likewise with fireworks. At the first stroke 
of the church bell for early mass the fireworks are let 
off, the fruit baskets emptied on the ground, over the 
contents of which hundreds of children begin to fight, 
undaunted by pails of water which are freely emptied 
over them. A second bell is the signal for hundreds 
of the crowd to throw themselves in various states, of 
dress or undress, from the embankment into the sea, 
women and children included. Invalids even are 
brought to take a dip, and those who are unable to 
swim are assisted by others. This curious freak 
originates in the belief that the sea-water on the last 
Sunday in August is a sure remedy against infirmity, 
present and future. The Madonna della Catena is 
believed to work the miracle she did centuries ago 
when the church was built in her honour, according 
to the following legend :—At the time when the 
shores of the Mediterranean were infested with pirates, 
some inhabitants of Santa Lucia were captured by the 
Turks, and a heavy ransom demanded for their release. 
Some fishermen, with the aid of the statue of the 
Madonna, which they had opportunely found near the 
seashore, succeeded in collecting the amount asked 
for the release of their captured friends. The pirates 
were asked to bring their prisoners and to receive the 
ransom on a day which happened to be the last Sun- 
day in August. The pirates, however, afraid of some 
treachery, but not wishing to retain the prisoners, 
took them to the seashore at some distance from Santa 
Lucia, and, having chained them hand and foot, threw 
them into the sea. The people of Santa Lucia, not- 
withstanding the distance and the chains of their 
friends, succeeded in saving them, and attributed this 
to a miracle of the Madonna, in whose name this 
ransom had been collected, and in her honour a church 
was erected in the year 1576, and named Santa 
Maria della Catena. 


Mr. J. R. Mortimer contributed ar account of the 
discovery of six ancient dwellings found under and 
near the British barrows on, the Yorkshire Wolds 
to the Anthropological Department of the British Asso- 
ciation. Dwelling No. 1 was situated at the eastern 
end of the barrow, which was one of the long type. 
Its depth from the base of the mound was 6 ft. 6 in., 
with a floor surface of 9 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in; and it 
was entered by two winding passages 24 ft. in length, 
the northern one being cut by the side trench of the 
barrow, showing in this case that the construction 
of the dwelling had preceded the excavation of the 
trench, and was therefore older than the barrow. In 
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the material filling the dwelling and its passages 
were many streaks of burnt wood, a human femur, 
portions of an urn, and many animal bones, all pro- 
bably the residue of feasting. Near the dwelling 
were portions of three more dish-shaped urns, and 
traces of interments. Dwelling No. 2 contains simi- 
lar remains ; and in Nos. 3 and 4 were found bones of 
the red deer, and the urus. No. 5 consisted of an 
inner and outer circle of upright posts. In the cen- 
tre was an oval grave cut 4 ft. into the rock, and 
‘containing the flexed human remains of a large male. 
In front of his face lay a crushed food vase, and 
close to his left shoulder was a perforated axe ham- 
mer. Clayey matter covered the grave and extended 
to the outer circle of the post-holes. This was be- 
lieved to be the residue of the sides of the dwelling, 
in the centre of which its owner was interred, and 
afterwards the walls were pushed down over the grave 
and covered with amound. Mr. Mortimer suggested 
that the space between the two circles of uprights 
might have been used for storing heads of grain and 
other provisions for winter use at a time when man’s 
dwelling was the only building he possessed for all 
purposes. No.6 resembles No. 5. Small branches 
of oak, ash, maple, and other trees, thought to be the 
remains of the wattled sides of the hut, had left their 
impressions in the circular bed of clayey matter, some 
of which showed cuts made with the axe and the saw, 
seemingly of metal. The droppings from the eaves of 
this hut had stained the poche all round with colour- 
ing from the thatch of the roof, which probably was 
the straw of wheat, for Mr. Mortimer possessed car- 
bonized grains of this cereal from the primary inter- 
ment of an undoubted British barrow near. Until 
the previous dwelling, the occupier had not been 
interred within the walls of this circle, but just a few 
feet outside, towards the rising-sun. The skeleton 
was accompanied by a delicately-formed flint knife, 
lying close to the right arm, and a finely-ornamented 
food-vase near the head. As in the previous case, the 
dwelling had been crushed down at the time of inter- 
ment, and carefully covered with the barrow, showing 
but a step between the habitation of the living and the 
house of the dead. 
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Correspondence, 


oo 


STONEHENGE, 


A very mistaken idea prevails respecting the work 
which has been begun at Stonehenge which it will 
be well to correct. Several newspaper articles have 
appeared lately, in which the writers have deprecated 
any ‘‘meddling,” as they term it, with the monu- 
ment. Injudicious meddling with it, as with any 
other pre-historic structure, I should condemn as 
strenuously as any of these writers would; but I 
must enter a most earnest protest against the spirit 
of those articles, which appear to me to have been 
dictated by an entire misconception of the question, 
and, I would add, to have been penned by those who 
are disposed to carry their anti-restoration conceits 
to an extravagant length. One of these writers (in 





the Daily News) has set up a puppet in order that he 
might enjoy the pleasure of knocking it down. He 
has written a great many words in condemnation of 
a project to restore Stonehenge by completing its 
circle ; whereas no such project has been, or is 


likely to be, in contemplation. Another writer (in the 
Standard) opened a long paragraph with the follow- 
ing passage :—‘‘ The heavy hand of the ‘restorer,’ 
it is reported, has at last been laid on Stonehenge. 
At one of the recent Archzological meetings the 
possibility of this sacrilege being committed was 
scouted as too terrible even for discussion, an enthu- 
siastic clergyman even going so far as to declare that 
if the wonderful megaliths of Salisbury Plain were 
to be ruined in the mistaken idea of preserving them, 
he would be the first to ‘knock the desecrator on 
the head.’ Now is the time.” The writer must 
have obtained his information from an incorrect re- 
port of the meeting, for this is just what the enthu- 
siastic clergyman did not say. On the contrary, he 
supported the remarks of the previous speaker, who 
had said that certain of the stones were too much 
out of the perpendicular to be considered safe, and 
that if steps were not taken to secure them against 
falling, the imposing character and dignity of the 
monument would be, sooner or later, irretrievably 
impaired. He defended the suggestion that proper 
steps should be adopted to save the monument from 
further ruin, and added that if it were proposed to 
restore it in the sense in which too many churches 
have suffered, he would be the first, &c. The 
writers of these articles do not seem to have made 
themselves acquainted with the facts of the case, and 
in their blind zeal for the maintenance of an idea, 
have decried the commendable course which Sir 
Edmund Antrobus is following to preserve the 
monument. 

There are, however, forces at work more injurious 
than time and the levelling processes of Nature 
against which no indignant protest has been raised ; 
and it would be much more to the point if the 
writers in question would direct their own thoughts, and 
those of their readers, to them, than to put forth, as 
one of them has done, such a statement as the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ The slightest meddling with Stonehenge 
is rightly viewed with extreme jealousy, for the 
chances of doing good are so infinitesimal when 
compared with the certainty of doing harm, that it 
is all but hopeless to expect anything but evil to 
come out of the ‘restorers’’ efforts.” If these ob- 
jectors would but pass a fortnight, as I have done 
this summer, at Stonehenge, when pic-nic parties 
are in full swing, they would witness scenes that 
would harrow their souls and afford them topics for 
many useful articles. The main object of many of 
these pleasure-seekers appears to be, at the end of a 
long drive, to eat, drink, and be merry, to scatter 
broadcast their broken bottles, to kindle fires at the 
feet of the stones for the purpose of boiling water, 
play at follow-the-leader by sliding upon the large 
prostrate stones, chip or indent them by stealth, de- 
posit filth, and scribble Scripture texts in large 
characters upon the uprights with chalk. I have 
visited many hundreds of rude stone monuments in 
various countries, but have never seen one so sacri- 
legiously treated as is this unique structure, which is 
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unquestionably and deservedly esteemed one of the 
wonders of the world. These holiday folk are neither 
impressed by the remarkable character of this ancient 
building nor respect it. There is a wanton and de- 
structive meddling incessantly going on which is not 
‘¢ viewed with extreme jealousy ;” whilst a judicious 
reparation, with a view to check the ravages of time 
and of the elements, and to hand down the monu- 
ment to future generations in a no worse condition 
than it is now, is denounced as an evil to be depre- 
cated because of the certainty, as they unreasonably 
assert, of doing to it more harm than good. 

The words ‘‘ restoration” and ‘‘restorers” are em- 
ployed within inverted commas by these writers as if 
they conveyed sagacious warnings, and as if they 
had only to be used freely in order to scare the 
owners. The Society of Antiquaries have done good 
service in protesting vigorously against the wholesale 
destruction of ancient and instructive architectural 
features of churches, under the delusive word ‘‘ re- 
storation ;” but there is surely a limit beyond which 
it is, in my opinion, unwise to press its application, 
and it seems to me that an attempt is being made to 
do so by the objectors in the question of Stonehenge. 
What an outcry would be made, and howl of censure 
would be raised, against Sir E. Antrobus if his monu- 
ment were left to take care of itself, and were to suffer 
irreparable loss by the fall of the leaning stones ! 
Whether Sir Edmund is adopting the very best 
method or not to secure the stones is beside the 
question at this moment. My object is to defend 
the commendable motive which has led him to do 
something, and he has publicly announced that he is 


acting under able advice. 
W..C. Luxis, F.S.A. 


KFFFERQX 
REMAINS AT NORWICH. 


Some important remains of the Roman occupation 
of Icenia have just been discovered at Norwich, upon a 
wild upland heath called “ Mousehold,” about a mile 
north-east of the city, but located within the bounds of 
the county of the city of Norwich. The hills of Mouse- 
hold are from two to three hundred feet above the level 
of the Wensum, a river that runs through the city and is 
crossed by ten bridges. Mousehold rises in most 
parts abruptly from the left bank of that stream. 
This heath, which still covers many hundreds of acres, 
and which the Norwich corporation propose to con- 
vert into a spacious park, is undulating and covered 
with furze, heather, &c., ina very rank condition, and 
has the appearance of having lain waste from the 
earliest times. 

It is on this romantic spot that the Roman remains 
have just been discovered. There are said to be 
vestiges here of no less than three temporary camps, 
two of which were very considerable ones, the 
dimensions of one, called the ‘‘Sponston Camp,” 
being nearly equal to that at Caistor, by Norwich, one 
of the finest in England. Even the smallest of these 
three castra measures 112 gradii from east to west, 
and 146 from north to south. The second camp is no 
less than 350 gradii from north to south; and the 
third castra, or ‘‘Thorpe Mousehold Camp,” 268 
gradii. Only one of the castra remains in a perfect 
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condition, and that is the smallest or the “St. William- 
in-the-Wood Camp.” The stone quarries have com- 
pletely swept away two sides of one of the larger 
camps, and a great portion of the third. Even the 
St. William-in-the- Wood castra, which is the most 
perfect and interesting, having a smaller camp within 
the larger, has been slightly injured by the ill-con- 
ducted excavations that have deformed and broken up 
in the most reckless manner this most romantic and 
beautiful heath that Old Crome, and so many other 
local artists loved so well to depict. 

I am not able in this short notice to give anything 
like a detailed account of these interesting remains of 
antiquity, but they are evidently such as are cal- 
culated to create a wide interest in scientific circles 
when a full report of them is made. It has long been 
supposed by local antiquaries that only British remains 
existed upon this heath, but that is now proved to be 
erroneous. British remains there undoubtedly are at 
Norwich, of a very important character, but those on 
Mousehold Heath are not very palpable. I entertain 
no doubt that Norwich was a stronghold of the 
Icenian Celts in pre-Roman times. There are such 
remains here of its Celtic occupation as are hardly to 
be found anywhere else inthe kingdom. Some writers 
have supposed that Caistor, by Norwich, where there 
is a large Roman camp surrounded by high ramparts 
and walls,was the Venta Icenorum, but that idea is now 
quite exploded. The Venta was not a Roman 
station, but a British town ; and as there are no British, 
but only Roman remains at Caistor, St. Edmund, it 
becomes clear that the British stronghold was not 
situated there. The earliest name of Norwich, known 
to us is Caer Guntum, which the Romans subsequently 
designated ‘‘Venta Icenorum,” as being the last 
British town of importance on the way to the north- 
east coast of the petty kingdom of Icenia. 

Iam unable to say how many Roman castra there 
may have been in the county of Norfolk. Several 
have doubtless been swept away and all trace of them 
lost, but Mr. S. Woodward, on his “ Map of Roman 
Norfolk,” marks upwards of twenty as well defined. 
The discovery of these camps on Mousehold Heath 


adds three more to the number, and it is now thought ° 


that the site of the cavalry barracks at the foot of the 
heath near the river, may be another, which is not 
improbable. 

These discoveries in the vicinity of the city of 
Norwich, are calculated to add an important page to 
the ancient history of the ‘‘Capital of the Eastern 
Counties,” and to go some way in clearing up certain 
antiquarian and topographical questions long in dispute 
amongst antiquaries and writers of local history. 

A. L, Hunt. 

Norwich. : 
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RIGHT OF PRE-EMPTION. 
(iv. 89.) 


In his interesting article on ‘‘The Right of Pre- 
emption in Village Communities in India,” Mr. Fenton 
omitted to trace clearly the origin of the privilege. 
It is due apparently to the theoretical descent of each 
co-sharer in the estate from a common ancestor, 
according to which Hindu law the possessor of 
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ancestral property in land is only a life-tenant. He 
cannot alienate the property at pleasure, but only 
when sale is absolutely necessary in consequence of 
pressing pecuniary difficulties, or to provide the means 
of subsistence for his family, or to fulfil his religious 
obligations. From the moment of their birth his 
sons acquire an indefeasible right to an ultimate share 
in the ancestral estate. On the death of sons, the 
potential title passes to grandsons and great-grandsons 
in the male line. If there be no male issue, the 
widow succeeds her husband, but she has still 
narrower rights in the estate, and is, in fact, but a 
holder in trust for certain uses, A daughter’s right 
is limited to the same extent. 

Hence, it follows that, as no temporary occupant 
of ancestral property in land has, in the eyes of strict 
Hindu law, an absolute power of disposal, a right of 
receiving the offer of purchase obtains to each relative 
(z.¢., potential heir) in the paternal line, according to 
proximity of relationship, in cases where the possessor 
of such property is compelled by undoubted need to 
part with a portion of his land. 

This right has been recognized by the English 
Government ‘in dealing with the customs of these 
village communities in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. The right of escheat is another privilege 
which is traceable toa similar origin—the assumption 
of a common ancestor. This assumption, in the 
majority of cases, is capable of unimpeachable proof, 
unless, of course, a village community has been 
broken up by the refusal, or neglect, or inability of the 
co-sharers to exercise their privilege, and a consider- 
able alienation of shares to strangers in blood has 
consequently taken place. 

Under the written Mahomedan law (it is to be 
noted that Mahomedan village communities are fre- 
quently perverts from Hinduism, or have copied 
Hindu customs, and they have no recognition in the 
laws of their own faith) the right of pre-emption is 
only recognized to obtain in these cases. In the first 
place, it only takes effect in regard to property sold 
or parted with by some means equivalent to sale. It 
does not apply to movable property, and the persons 
who may claim this privilege are three only—a partner 
in the property sold, a participator in the appendages, 
and a person whose land adjoins the estate to be sold. 
According to Sir W. Macnaghten, a vendor could 
defeat a neighbour’s claim, if he took care to leave a 
strip of unsold land between the alienated property 
and the neighbour’s land. And it appears that the 
claimant must pay whatever price’ was agreed upon 
between vendor and purchaser ; hence it was easy to 
defeat his claim by entering an exorbitant sum in the 
deed of sale, and by stipulating privately for a smaller 
amount. 

C. J. CONNELL, 
Bengal Civil Service. 


14, St. James’s Square, S. W. 


Vy” 


JAMES II. AND THE QUAKERS. 


(iv. 149.) adh 
Will you allow me, in the interests of historical 
truth, to call attention to the following passage in 


Mr. Shaw’s Civic Life in Bygone Centurizs? ‘* The 
corporations then were . .. . too much under the 
jealous control of royalty to show any popular sym- 
pathy for the cause of either civil or religious freedom. 
. . » . The intolerance of the local authorities went 
farther than even so bigoted a monarch as James II. 
was theninclined to sanction. Accordingly we read 
that in 1687 a letter was read from the king with 
reference to some goods belonging to John Wales and 
other Quakers,” &c. 

Mr, Shaw seems surprised at this instance of tolera- 
tion on the part of “so bigoted aking.” His surprise 
will be increased when he learns that this ‘‘ bigoted 
king was, at this very time, straining every nerve to 
extort from Parliament the, repeal of the test and 
penal laws ; that he was exerting all his influence, 
direct and indirect, to attain this object ; that on his 
own responsibility he was liberating 1,200 from 
prison, and was compared by the Nonconformists to 
Moses, who redeemed the people of Israel from the 
land of Egypt.” ‘He thought,” says Ranke (book 
xvii. chap. 5) “of securing the religious freedom of 
which he approved by a law,—without doubt by an 
Act of Parliament—in such a way that it should 
never be possible for his successors to withdraw it.” 
What a contrast between this ‘‘ bigoted” king and 
these liberal-minded Independents, by whom the 
Quaker, James Parnell, was done to death in the 
days of the Commonwealth! I am no champion of 
James II., but in simple justice, these facts deserve 
to be recorded. 

J ER, 





POLISH PEERAGE. 
(iv. 155-) 


An article which I noted some time ago from one 
of Mr. Quaritch’s catalogues, for the purposes of a 
small heraldic bibliography I am compiling for private 
use, is, I believe, the nearest approach to what your 
correspondent requires. I give the whole of the 
entry :— 

« Niesiecki (K.) Korona Polska przy Zlotey Wol- 
nozci, &c. (A Genealogical History of the Polish 
Nobility, alphabetically arranged.) 5 vols. in 4, 
folio, with the Armorial Bearings engraved in wood, 
boards, uncut, excessively rare, £25. Coll. Lwowsk. 
Soc. $es., 1728-43. 

Brunet’s note regarding this valuable work is as 
follows :—‘‘ Ouvrage généalogique et héraldique trés- 
important, mais 4 peine connu chez nous, oi il est 
excessivement rare.” Ebert calls it, ‘‘a highly 
valuable work, very rare,” and says that its state- 
ments are recognized by the Austrian Government as 
sufficient authentication of nobility and genealogy. 
Probably there are not more than three copies in the 
British Empire. 

In vol. tii, pp. 123-26 were cancelled, and re- 
printed, with a different engraving of the Radzival 
arms. This copy has both the original and the sub- 


stituted leaves. 
HIRONDELLE VOLANT. 


Ans 
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ROCHESTER RECORDS. 


Knowing that Rochester must, or should, be 
possessed of valuable civic records, I, through the 
medium of the Rochester Fournal, made some inquiries 
concerning them ; and in reply a correspondent states 
that a few years since he “saw a document relating to 
the city, dated the 3rd year of Edward VI. (1548-9) ; 
and on questioning the possessor as to where it came 
from, was‘told that it was picked up in the /uméber 
voom above the Guildhall, where at that time a 
quantity of old papers might be seen lying about in 
perfect disorder.” Who in this age of archzeological 
research would think it possible that a body of men 
(the corporation) could have been, and I presume still 
are, so apathetic as to the preservation of documents 
of which they are custodians? Inasmuch as they 
seem to have forgotten their duty, it behoves the 
public to try to teach it tothem. Now the question 
arises as to what those ‘‘old papers” are, and also 
where are all our city archives, and what are they. 
Are all in the lumber room? Some few years since 
it was rumoured that an official from the Record 
Office was about to inspect our city documents. I do 
not think he,came. It would be earning the grati- 
tude of antiquaries here if one came just now and 
catalogued the records. 

Is there not scope for the energies of the Kent 
Archzological Society in this matter? and are not the 
records worth publishing? Happily, there is living in 
the neighbourhood one whose individual exertions in 
the cause of archzology make those of many societies 
to pale in comparison with his life-long zeal. Need I 
say it is Mr. Roach Smith? and to him we may safely 
look for activity in the preservation of documents dear 
to all antiquaries, as well as to 


ALFRED, KING OF NORTHUMBRIA. 
(iii, 191.) 

In your April number, Mr. J.T. Forster writes on the 
above subject, and asks for information. If he refers 
to Zhe General History of England, beth Ecclesiastical 
and Civil, by James Tyrrel, Esq., folio, London,1697, 
vol. i., he will find his observations fully confirmed, and 
some very interesting details concerning both King 
Alfred of Northumbria, and his father, King Oswy. 
These would be too many to give here, but if he 
wished it, I would copy the full particulars from the 
work, which I happen to possess, and send them to 
him. Of Oswy’s overcoming Penda, it is stated that 
he was besieged by Penda at Bamborough Castle, 
and finding that Penda was resolved on his de- 
struction, and would make no peace with him, he, 
making a vow to God, imploring Divine assistance, 
devoted his daughter (then but one year old), to be a 
nun, and twelve portions of land (whereof each main- 
tained ten families), to build and endow monasteries. 
His vow was so successful that he succeeded in over- 
coming Penda in battle, by stratagem ; and on which 
occasion Penda and his chief allies were slain. Oswy’s 
son, Alfred, was with him in this battle. Penda was 
a Pagan (?.¢, a believer in the Saxon mythology) but 
Oswy permitted his son, Peadda (who was a Chris- 


CANTIUM. 


’ 


tian), to hold the province of South Mercia, to be 
held, as tributary to the Northumbrian kingdom. 
Oswy died in 670, and was buried at Streanshale 
Monastery. King Alfred of Northumbria died 
January 19, 705, in the twelfth year of his reign, at 
Driffield, and was succeeded by Osred, his son. This 
King Alfred is stated to have maintained his position 
as head of the Church in his realm, against the pre- 


tensions of the Pope. 
‘W. C. WADE. 


5, Portland Square, Plymouth. 
ERB 


POPULAR CUSTOMS. 


Let me thank Mr. Armstrong for his interesting 
note on old English customs in Norfolk. I may say 
that in some parts of the Continent the decorating of 
houses with greens is a remarkable feature at Whitsun- 
tide. I have seen such decorations, at Helston, on the 
Furry day, but not at Whitsuntide. Aubrey says 
that ‘fin Germany, at Whitsunday, they set in their 
houses, parlors, and chambers young birch trees, 
which they keep a fortnight or longer green in keep- 
ing the same in tubs, with fresh water; and in some 
places the churches are full.” 

As to Mr. Crossing’s remarks, I may say that I 
gave the proverb as I have ordinarily heard it on the 
spot. Iam glad to find that Mr. W. Bottrell, in his 
Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall 
(third series), which has just been published, gives 
the same version. He says :—“ The saying of ‘ All 
black and white, like a Market jew crow,’ is still 
frequently heard ; as well as that of ‘ Like the Mayor 
of Market jew sitting in his own light.’”* As the 
expression ‘‘ standing in his own light” is usual in 
Devonshire, and I believe elsewhere, it is quite 
possible a variant has arisen of the old Cornish pro- 
verb. I am inclined to think that Mr. Bottrell’s 
version of it is the older, from its divergence from the 
usual English form. 

W. S. LAcH-SzyrMa. 


SLOPING OF CHURCH NAVES. 


(iii. 189, 239, 287 ; iv. 135.) 

In the ancient and peculiarly interesting church of 
Mitton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
banks of the Ribble, where the stream divides the 
two counties of York and Lancaster, the nave declines. 
In Rambles by the Ribble, by William Dobson, 
second series, page 13, the author says :—*‘‘ There is 
one feature of Mitton Church [in vol. iii. p. 239, 
by mistake it is called Milton Church] which I may 
allude to, as it is very uncommon in our churches. 
The nave declines very much. Entering from the 
churchyard, we have to descend some steps to get 
into the nave; the nave declines till it gets to the 
screen separating it from the chancel, and then 


‘ 





* Bottrell’s 7raditions and Hearthside Stories of 
West Cornwall, p. 155. 
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some steps have to be descended to enter the 
chancel.” 
dD. 


Preston. 


XESS 


RUSHES IN CHURCHES. 


(iii. 187 ; iv. 39.) 

Your correspondent, Mr. W. Williamson, men- 
tions rushes as used in a church as late as 1810. At 
Holt Church, near Wrexham, in Denbighshire, up to 
the time of the restoration of the building, which took 
place some six or seven years back, straw and rushes 
were used as a protection to the feet from the damp 
earth; as I was told by the elder inhabitants that for 
many years the floor of the church had been in suck 
a bad condition that many pews actually had no floors 


at all. As this is a parish where the old rush-bearing - 


is still kept up every year, I think the practice of 

putting straw and rushes in the church may be a sur- 

vival of the old custom your correspondent mentions, 

made necessary by the circumstances above mentioned. 
. H. C. M. BARTON, M.A. 


KFT 
LORD HUNGERFORD OF HEYTESBURY. 
(iv. 50.) 

I should like to correct a statement which I made 
in the first part of my article on Lord Hungerford. I 
there described Lord Hungerford’s eldest daughter, 
Eleanor, as being born of his second wife, whereas 
she was really the child of his first wife. 

Whilst on the subject, I may add that, by the 
kindness of Canon Jackson, I have been furnished 
with the actual year in which Lord Hungerford 
married his second wife—namely, 1527. This makes 
it almost certain that Lord Hungerford’s other 
daughters, Mary and Anne, were also born of his 
first wife, as they were all living in April, 1528, the 
time at which their father entered into a contract for the 
marriage of one of them to a son of Lord Stourton. 

This is worthy of note, as it contradicts the state- 
ment in the pedigrees that Mary and Anne were 
Lord Hungerford’s children by his second wife. 

WILLIAM JOHN Harpy. 

Catford, S.E. 





GREEN RIBBONS. 


In Notes and Queries, ist Series, No. 179, April, 2, 
1853, the following answer is given by the Editor to a 
correspondent (p. 346), “ The custom (which we hope 
does not very generally obtain) of sending green ribbons, 
called willows, tied round bridal cards to rejected suitors 
of the bride is no doubt derived from that alluded to 
by Shakespeare and Herrick, and especially Fuller, 
who tell us the willow is a sad tree, whereof such as 
have lost their love make their mourning garments.” 
I shall be glad of references to any passage illustrative 
of this custom of sending bridal cards tied with green. 

WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


BLOOD MONEY. 
(iv. 134.) 

‘*W.S.L.S.” suggests whether the term ‘ blood 
money,” found in ancient borough records can ‘*im- 
ply a fine for an assault involving shedding of blood ?” 
Will the following extracts (a few taken out of many) 
from the Corporation accounts of one of the Cinque 
Ports help to determine it ? 

A° 3 Edw’, vj. Sa he 
It’m received of Richard Gregorye for 
a bludwype upon W. Clarke . . . 
It’m to rec’ of John_Myles for a blud- 
wype of hiswife . ....ee- ij o 
A° V% King Edward vj. 
It’m received of Will™ Clarke and his 
Companye for a ffyne of a bludwype 
made upon one ——, for a barrel 
OU NOCH 6s. 6a 6. eneie an 
It’m received of a ffleymyng (Fleming) 
forabludwype ... . « « O Xi 

Ryde. . E. K. 


HS 


CIVIC MACES. 
(i. 66.) 


The borough of Preston, as a municipal incor- 
poration, is one of the oldest in the kingdom. Its 
published list of mayors dates as far back as A.D. 
1327, though, nd doubt, earlier appointments took 
place. Its regalia is interesting, and there are three 
maces : one, a large silver gilt one, or, as it is usually 
called, the gold mace, borne on public occasions before 
the mayor ; and two smaller ones of silver, also borne 
in processions. The largest mace was given to the 
corporation in 1703, in the reign of Queen Anne, by 
the then Duke of Hamilton. A full account of these 
and other corporation insignia and plate appears in 
the History of Preston Guild, by William Dobson 
(pp. 90-95-) ‘ 


EX 


YE LEGEND OF YE WREKIN. 
(iv. 135.) 

I think the version given by Mr. Roberts of this 
legend is really Patty Morgan the Milkmaid’s 
Story, as written by Barham (from Jwgoldsby), with 
a few verbal alterations. ‘The first two lines are 
exactly alike in Barham’s version and that given by 
your correspondent; the rest, as given by Mr. 
Roberts, appears to be a lengthening of Barham’s 
story, but I cannot call it an improvement. Barham’s 
runs— 

Not that in Wales 
They talk of their ales ; 
To pronounce the word they make use of might 
trouble you, 
Being spelt with a C, two R’s, anda W. 
Wo. Dosson, 

Preston. 

[We have received similar replies from other cor- 
respondents. —ED. ] 
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CATACOMBS. 
(iv. 158.) 

It is hardly more than a personal matter, but 
accuracy is always desirable ; and with reference to a 
quotation from Mr. St. John Tyrrwhitt’s recent work 
on Art, reviewed in the current number of THE ANTI- 
QUARY, on p. 158, col. 1, permit me to state that the 
article on the ‘‘ Catacombs,”’ in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, was not written by the late Mr. 
Wharton Marriott, but, as the initials at the end of 
the article show, by 

Your obedient Servant, 
EDMUND VENABLFS. 
The Precentory, Lincoln. 


BEA 


THE “KENTISH GARLAND.” 
(iv. 58, 134, 183.) 

When I wrote respecting the review of this book, 
the only means I had of judging was as the matter 
stood in print in the ANTIQUARY, and the sentence 
commencing ‘“Thomas Wilson” appeared and appears 
to me to refer to Ashford almost as clearly as if ¢.¢. 
had been placed before it. 

I am sure I wish the Kentish Garland every success 
it deserves; it is a valuable addition to Kentish 
literature, and I should be sorry indeed if Mr. 
Ebsworth or any one else has formed a misconception 
as to the object of my former note. 

‘WILLIAM ROGERs, 


Maidstone. 
a ea 
BARONESS BERNERS. 
(iii. 221.) 


I have only just noted that in your issue of May 
last, in an article upon the Boke of Saint Albans, by 
Dame Juliana Berners, you say that the inheritance 
passed to the Knyvetts, and thence to Richard 
Boxenham, to whom the barony of Berners was ad- 
judged in 1720, But I find, according to Le Weve’s 
Knights, that Katherine aoa the second wife 
of Richard Bokenham, of Weston Mercat, claimed 
and obtained the dignity of Baroness Berners in 1720, 
in her own right; and that at her death the title again 
fell in abeyance, so that Richard Bokenham, her 
husband, never could have been called Baron Berners. 

W. P. Ivarts. 


WOT wo 


ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


(iv. 87, 134.) 

There was a striking incident in the last act of the 
life of Alexander Cruden, which is not noticed by 
your correspondent, T. W. HENSON, and which is 
deserving of record. No premonitory symptoms 
foretold his death ; and when his housekeeper went 
to inform him that “breakfast was ready,” he was 
found dead on his knees in the act of prayer! In 
addition to the compilation of that wonderful work, 


the ible Concordance, Cruden also compiled an 
Index to Milton, which was appended to Bishop 
Newton’s edition of Milton’s works. Cruden lived 
for many years, and died in Camden (?) Passage, 
Islington. 

C. N, 


Ashleigh, Ventnor, I. W. 
GRASS» 
LANDEG FAMILY. 


I am desirous of obtaining information about this 
family. The Barons of Gloucester are connected with 
it by marriage. Counties—Glamorgan, Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Monmouth. A Mr. Werrall, of latter 
county, married (176) a Miss Baron, of Coleford, 
Gloucester, and she was a sister-in-law of Roger 
Landeg. Possibly some of Mr. W.’s descendants may 
bealive. Then, Landeg is such a very uncommon 
name, that I should be glad of any information as to 
its probable origin. Iam told it is Danish? Arms 
desired. 

R, T. SAMUEL, 

1, Paragon Terrace, Hackney. 


GAD 
CHRONICLES OF CRAVEN DALE. 


(iv. 22, 135.) 


I think your correspondent, William Wickham, is 
scarcely justified in claiming the monopoly of the 
parish clerk’s impromptu verses for Settle. The 
tradition is, evidently, one claimed by many parishes. 
At Bintry, in Norfolk, the same story is related, when, 
on the rare occasion of the Bishop’s visit, the parish 
clerk read out— 

Why skip ye so, ye Bintry Hills? 
Now wherefore do ye hop? * 

Is it because ye now see here 
His grace the Lord Bishop ? 

The heights glorified in this manner are three small 
hills, forty to fifty feet high, rising from the valley of 
the river Wensum. 

SIMON DE BINTRY. 


Oe 


As it differs from those already given I send you 
another version of the stanza, which I heard, about 
thirty years ago, from a Suffolk rustic, who confidently 
assigned its origin to his own parish. I render his 
words as nearly as I can:—A hymn of my own 
composin’, mind.’’* 

Ye little ’ills, why do ye lape? 
Ye little ’ills, why do ye ’op ? 
Is it ’case ye’re come to see 
His supareor ’ighness, the Lord Byshop ? 
R. DRANE. 





* His gesture, expression, and roll of the eyes at 
‘*supareor ’ighness,’”’ were absolutely inimitable. 
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CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


I am somewhat puzzled by the following items, 
which occur in the churchwardens’ accounts of a 
Yorkshire parish :— 

‘‘ Lock for kidcote, a tub and straw.” 

‘Mending kidcoat.” 

‘¢ Cleaning the waver and repairing.” 

‘‘ Repairing waver troughts.” 

‘* Cleaning skiterick.” ; 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can enlighten 
me as to the meaning of these three words—‘‘ 4zdcoat 
(or cote),” ** waver,” and “ skiterick.” 

H. Cc. 1. 


A RAPIER. 


I have a rapier, with a very interesting steel basket 
hilt, in the guard of which is a groove for the thumb. 

Length of blade, 31 inches ; hilt, 7 inches ; 1 zxch 
wide next to hilt ; and § of an inch wide at an inch 
from the point. 

On both sides of the blade, in a groove, are the 
letters, in Roman characters, ‘‘ RUNKEL SOLINGEN;” 
preceded on one side by the figures, ‘‘x.x.1.1.,” and 
on the other by the figures *‘x.1. 1.’’ No figures 
between the first 1 and the second. 

Can any of your readers give the probable date of 
the weapon, and offer any clue to the figures? I may 
add, it is straight, two-edged, and appears to be of 
good workmanship, 

R. B. W. 


Manchester. 


OSS 
ASS 


ROBERT DE SWINNERTON. 


Can any one supply me with the exact words of the 
Close Roll of Hen. III., by which the Sheriff of Lin- 
colnshire is ordered to restore the lands of Robert de 
Swinnerton, who had returned to his allegiance ? 
How had this knight broken his allegiance? Was 
the pardon extended to him merely a part of a general 
pardon which had been extended to all who had 
taken the field against King John in the closing years 
of his reign ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON, 

Peshawur. Sengal Chaplain. 


FEELS 


ROBERT FITZ-AELEN. 


Can any of the readers of THE ANTIQUARY give 
me the dates of the deeds referred to in the following 
extract ? :<— 

“The Robert Fitz Aelen (de Swynnerton) of the 
Liber Niger appears to be the same as a Robert Fitz 
Ehelen, and a Robert Fitz-Esluem, who witness 
grants of Nicolas de Stafford and his son, Robert de 
Stafford, in the Kenilworth Chartulary.” 

C. SWYNNERTON. 


. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


At intervals along the exterior walls of the north 
side of Salisbury Cathedral, below the level of the 
windows, are incised floriated crosses in the masonry, 
which look as if they had originally been filled with 
metal. Was this the case? 

E. S. Dopeson. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


LIS 
MONTACUTE CHURCH. 


Who was the author or where is the first occurrence 
of the medizeval lines beginning, ‘‘O Sacerdos, quid 
es tu?” which Bishop Forbes inserted in the preface 
to his edition of the Memoriale Vite Sacerdotalis ? 
They occur in an inscription on the north wall of the 
interior of the chancel of the Church of Montacute, 
in Somerset. 

E. S. Dopcson. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 

prcrnpuad 
PAINTING. 
(iv. 135.) 

In reply to Mr. Wollen’s inquiry, I think it pos- 
sible that his picture was painted by Remée van 
Lemput, who was born in Antwerp, and died in 
London in 1675. The letter P is probably an R 
which has been partly effaced. 

HoOwaARD Payn. 


SGEEEGQOX 
HERALDIC FLAGON. 
(iv. 134.) 

Sa. three swords in pile, the points in base, arg. 
hilted or.—Laulet. 

Az. a chevron arg. between three plovers or.— 
Wychard, 

A. B. 


aN) a 
HERALDIC. 
(iv. 135.) 
Arg. an oak tree growing out of a mount in base 
ppr. over all on a fess az. a crescent or., between two 
mullets arg.— Watson, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Erm. 3, increscents gu.— Symmes, Daventry, 
Northants. 
A. B. 


* ES OES 
“CONSTITIA.” 


Have any of your readers ever met with the 
barbarous word, ‘‘ Constitia,” in medieval Latin? 
**Constitiam diligo’’ is the motto on a handsome 
brass of the Elizabethan period in Wickhambrook 
Church, Suffolk ; but I have not yet been able to 
disprove its title of being a Amat Neyduevov. 

CHARLES BURROUGH. 


_ 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NotE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
aed OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 
E.C, 

NoveE.— Zhe Manager will not forward any letters 
addressed toa number unless a loose 1d. stamp ts sent 
to cover postage. 

The Manager would draw attention to Rule No. 5 
in THE ANTIQUARY, Part 1, which provides “ That 
postages of all Exchanges should be paid by the sender, 
but the carriage by Rail by the purchaser.” Advertisers 
would do well to state in their advertisements if post 
free or not. 


For SALE. 


George Eliot’s Romola, edition de luxe, £3.— 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, tst edition, in 5 vols., 
splendid condition, pages never been cut open, 33 
guineas, cloth.—Turner’s Harbours of England, Ist 
edition, plates faultless, bound in morocco extra, 
54 guineas.—J. Lucas, Claremont House, Cawley 
Road, South Hackney, E. 

Society of Antiquaries, London ; Tower of London, 
Account of Inscriptions, &c., containing Autographs, 
Biographical Notices, &c, by J. Brand, plates.—Copy 
of Wade’s Inscription, Gunpowder Plot, edited by 
G. Naylor, 2 plates.—Offers requested.—W. H. 
Lown, 37, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 

Two valuable old Roman Silver Coins, the time of 
Czesar, 2,000 years old.—Two old Roman Copper 
Coins.—Silver Coins: Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, 
William and Mary—an Austrian Coin (Charles VI., 
1731), and others—M. G., Northerlea, Portslade, 
near Brighton. 

Collection of Autographs, in 3 volumes 4to, of 
Botanists, Foreign and British, from Linnzeus (in- 
clusive) to present time.— Many entire letters, photo- 
graphs pe 9 portraits. Price £15.—Rev. W. A. 
Leighton, Luciefelde, Shrewsbury. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens (nearly every County) 
for sale.—143, Care of Manager. 

Coins, Medals, Numismatic Books, &c., for sale. 
A list may be had for a stamp.—J. Henry, 48, 
Devonshire Street, W.C. 

Walton’s Compleat Angler, eighth edition, in two 
parts, illustrated, with songs set to music, date 1772. 
What offers, cash?—Address, S., 7, Portland Ter- 
race, Pittville, Cheltenham. 

Comedies of Terence, in Latin, with engraved 
title-page, bound in old calf, with book-plate of John 
Ludford, Esq., 45 by 2§ inches, 1631, 5s.—M., care 
of Manager. 

A Curious and Interesting Collection of Papers to 
be sold, either complete or in sections as follow :— 
(1) Privy Council Letter to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, 1775, signed by Lords of Council.—(2) Present- 


ment of the Grand Jury against the use of Silver in 
Taverns, &c., 1695, signed by Members of the Jury. 
—(5) Letter of Samuel Freeman, who was sold to a 
planter, dated Maryland, April 21, 1775.—(6) Two 
Indentures of Covenanted or Indented Servants, 
1683-9.—(7) Papers in reference to Fitzgerald and 
the Jacobite Psalm, with autograph of Lord Lucas, 
1695.—(8) Papers illustrative of the Conspiracy to 
Assassinate William III., 1695-6, an_ interesting 
collection, with autograph of the Duke of Bedford. 
—(9) Declaration of Fidelity to the Commonwealth, 
1651.—(10) Collection of Papers referring to the 
search for Papists, 1640,—(11) Papers relating to 
Thomas and Nicholas Titchborne, recusants, 1598. 
—(12) A very important Historical Document re- 
lating to Wyatt’s Rebellion, February, 1554.—For 
prices of above apply to W. E. Morden, 30, The 
Parade, Lee. 

Autographs bought, sold, or exchanged. List sent. 
—R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherds’ Bush. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset.— 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Kow, Blackheath. 

Hull Views and Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens. 
—C. E. Fewster, Hull. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Wales and border 
counties, especially Herefordshire, and with issuer’s 
name VORE or VOARE.—James W. Lloyd, Kington. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire, at 2s. 
each, or will exchange with collectors of other 
Counties.—N. Heywood, 3, Mount Street, Man- 
chester. 

Wanted—Book of Mormon, Book of Doctrine, and 
other Mormon Works, Tracts, Manuscripts, Periodi- 
cals, &c.—D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 

Mr. Henry, 48, Devonshire Street, London, W., 
is desirous of purchasing Coins, Medals, Numismatic 
Books, and Antiquities, when in good preservation, 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of the Town and 
County of Nottingham.—J. Toplis, Arthur Street, 
Nottingham. 

Tractarian Delusions; On Private Devotion in 
Churches ; and Letter to Archdeacon Hare, all by 
the Rev. J. M. Neale.—A. H. Stenning, East Grin- 
stead. 

Archzologia Cambrensis, Series III., Nos. 2, 5, 7, 
and 8.—Rev. W. A. Leighton, Luciefelde, Shrews- 
bury. 

Lyson’s Environs of London, Vol. ii., Middlesex. — 
G., 44, Hillmorton Road, London, N. 

Wanted—Poll Books of County Elections for Essex 
and Hertfordshire.—Also Seventeenth Century Trades- 
men’s Tokens for the same Counties. —Thomas Bird, 
Canons, Romford. 

Volumes of ‘* Notes and Queries,” bound or un- 
bound.—Address, with dates of volumes for sale and 
price, to George Price, 144, Bath Row, Birmingham. 
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